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FEDERAL FINANCING OF EDUCATION' 


By Dean WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


Ir is a great pleasure to have this oppor- 
tunity to address this notable gathering 
assembled at Teachers College to-night, to 
welcome the group of public servants who, 
under the auspices of our university, of 
the National Edueation Association and the 
Department of Superintendence, are ad- 


dressing themselves to the scientific study 
of the effective collection and disbursement 
of publie funds in the prosecution of edu- 


cational programs; once again to greet a 
second group, those educational executives 
who annually forego the seashore and the 
mountains to come to halls of learning for 
a brief period in order to keep abreast of 
recent developments in the field of school 
administration; and at the same time to 
mect the students of this Summer Session, 
who have dared, in spite of myriad diffi- 
culties, to make the sacrifices necessary to 
professional preparation, for the all-impor- 
tant, expanding and unprecedentedly diffi- 
cult educational tasks of the future. 

[ have chosen as the topic for my ad- 
dress, ‘‘ Federal Financing of Education,’’ 
and it is my purpose to show that substan- 
tial financial support by the Federal Gov- 


1 Address before the National Conference on the 
Financing of Education, held under the auspices of 
the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion of the Department of Superintendence and the 
National Education Association, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, from July 31 to August 11, 1933. 
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ernment of the educational programs of the 
states has been needed for many years past ; 
that it has become increasingly necessary 
because of the developments of the machine 
and power ages; and that the depression of 
the past four years has made it imperative. 
I propose to show that government finane- 
ing is in accord with the development of 
the policies of our government with respect 
to edueation; that it is quite in agreement 
with our for agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce; and that, in- 
stead of constituting a break with tradition 
or being the introduction of a practise 


plans aiding 


foreign to the operations of our govern- 
ment, it is completely in harmony with the 
spirit of the Fathers of the Constitution. 

We have known for many years past— 
indeed, it has now become generally ac- 
cepted—that we can not trust the educa- 
tion of American children to the sum of 
money available from the resources of a 
small taxing district, nor to the social ideals 
of a backward, illiterate community. I re- 
member once being conducted on a tour of 
inspection of the rural schools in Shelby 
County, Tennessee; traveling over smooth 
roads, past prosperous farms, to beauti- 
ful consolidated schools, each with ample 
grounds, assembly halls, laboratories for 
home economies and agriculture, attended 
by well-dressed children, presided over by 
trained, experienced and well-paid teach- 
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ers. At one point we crossed the county 


line, the paving stopped; down a rutted 
dirt 
bridge, and, 
on all sides, we crossed to the other bank, 
the beside a 


road we came to a small stream, no 


hub deep in water, spraying 
mud, and up 


slid through 


rickety school, unpainted, cracks, knot- 
holes, dirty window panes surrounding the 
holes left by those long since vanished. No 
sanitary arrangements, meager equipment, 
bare feet and overalls. 

Experiences of this kind are convincing. 
Those who can not make many trips like 
this may travel vicariously ; and those who 
can not gather the proper perspective from 
many visits may have the facts assembled 
and presented to them. Survey, tables and 
Statistics are the methods we in education 
By 
averages we paint the picture, by standard 
deviations we tell the story; and in many 


use to give travelogues to the many. 


a report or study, or in the dry dust of 
financial surveys, my experience near Mem- 
phis has been repeated. We note riches in 
one district, destitution in another; many 
ehildren in few in another; great 
wealth and few children in one; poverty 


A melting 


one, 


and many children in another. 
glacier, ages ago, leaves moraine; an ancient 
lake, dammed by the ice, deposits fertile 
soil on its bed; a torrent surging erodes a 
wide area; Mother Nature deposits oil at one 
place and iron ore at another; a legislature 
allocates railroad taxes according to main 
line track mileage; and American children 
in 1933, on those accounts, are provided 
with or deprived of opportunities for edu- 
eation. With a given effort in proportion 
to real wealth, one community furnishes a 
hovel for a school building, a short school 
term, a poorly trained teacher and ancient 
In another there is a modern 
a trained 
splendid 


text-books. 
fireproof school, a long term, 
teacher, adequate laboratories, 
equipment, motion pictures, radios; and 
the school board could easily give each 


graduate a trip to Washington and a gold 
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watch. It was this problem that Cubber- 
ley, Elliott, Strayer and Updegraff at- 
tacked a generation ago. It was this prob- 
lem that awaited Dr. Mort’s discoveries for 
a plan of action. It is this problem that 
Maryland and Delaware, New York and 
Ohio, North Carolina and New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and many other states are in 


process of solving. It is to be hoped that 


in the not far distant future the welfare 
of any child within the boundaries of any 
one state will no longer depend upon hap- 
penings in geologic history, upon accidents 


of legislative injustice, upon the chances of 
racial origin, on the operations of local 
prejudice, on the prevalence of hookworm 
or trachoma. The struggle for state equal- 
ization of educational opportunity is on 
the way to victory. Sometime in the not 
too far distant future every one of the 
forty-eight states will have adopted a plan 
for equalization of educational opportunity 
and the state financing of a recognized 
minimum program. 

But even then the battle will not be won. 
Just as mere inspection and scientifie in- 
vestigation reveal inequalities within the 
states, so there is variation of educational 
opportunity among the states themselves. 
We are all familiar with the data presented 
by Leonard P. Ayres, with the reports pre- 
sented by the Bureau of Education, with 
the facts gathered by the National Educa- 
tion Association, with the interpretations 
made by Professor Norton anu by Director 
Mort. Norton shows that the twelve rich- 
est states are more than three times as able 
to meet their educational obligations as the 
twelve poorest, and that California is prob- 
ably six times as well off as Mississippi. | 
do not need to dwell upon the wealth of 
evidence tending to reveal the dispari- 
ties among the states. Sometime when a 
proper national study of school finance is 
earried to completion, the full facts will be 
known. It is obvious that great educa- 
tional injustices will be revealed, inequali- 
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ties in ability to pay, and that these diffi- 
culties will be remedied only when a far 
larger proportion of school revenue comes 
from the nation as a whole. We can not 
reenact an act of God, but we can adjust 
ourselves to the inequalities of nature. 
There has been inequality amongst the 
states from the start. We should have had 
national financial aid to the schools from 
But the need has increased 
rather than decreased with each succeeding 
year. When the bulk of the wealth was in 
real property, there was a rough and rela- 
tively steady relation between the location 
of taxable wealth and the location of edu- 
cational expenditures. A factory brought 
wealth to a town. It also brought many 
children. Wealth was scattered on the 
farms. So were the prospective pupils. 
Inadequate as the general property tax 
may have been in an agrarian civilization, 
it has become definitely worse as we live in 
the machine age and approach the power 
No longer are our wants supplied 
locally. We buy our automobiles from De- 
troit, our tires from Ohio, our iron from 
Pennsylvania and Indiana. Chain stores 
cover the nation. Capital has become con- 
centrated in New York, in Chicago, in Bos- 
ton; and wealth which should help support 
schools in Arkansas and Mississippi goes to 
Brookline, Bronxville and Evanston. I 
shall make no eategorical statement. I 
know that economists disagree upon this 
point. I assert without proof at this mo- 
ment that the concentration of capital in 
the machine and power economies has in- 
creased the disparities in the abilities of 
the states to support education by means 
of the taxing systems now commonly in 
use. Only in the nation as a whole does 
the power rest. Nor need I mention the in- 
equality caused by the haphazard manner 
in which coal, iron, silver, oil and other 
mineral resources were long ago deposited 
in our soil. Minnesota children have no 
more right to profit from the Mesaba 


the beginning. 


age. 
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Range, Texas children from the oil fields 
than New York children have to profit 
from the Erie Canal, the great harbor and 


the concentration of railroads and ship- 


National aid must come. 
aid to the 
The Confederation, legislating for 


ping. 

Federal 
policy. 
the national domain in 1785, set aside land 
for schools, and in 1787 evinced a national 
coneern for education. 
acts of 1802 and 1803 and continuing in 
greater detail just prior to the admission 


schools is no new 


Beginning with the 


of each succeeding state, the Congress of 
the United States has granted aid to edu- 
cation in general and also to particular in- 
stitutions. With the first Morrill Act of 
1862 federal aid was given to special insti- 
tutions, the land-grant colleges; and the 
Hatch Act in 1887, supporting the experi- 
ment stations, put the government directly 
at work in state institutions. The Adams 
Act of 1906 and the Purnell Act of 1925 
gave additional appropriations to and 
placed new restrictions upon these experi- 
ment stations. The second Morrill Act of 
1890 and the Nelson Amendment of 1907 
gave more land to the land-grant colleges, 
gave them in addition annual subsidies in 
cash; and placed more power in govern- 
ment hands by enabling the government to 
withhold funds. The first grant for spe- 
cial edueation, together with the first ap- 
pearance of the idea of requiring the state 
to match federal funds, came with the 
Marine School Act of 1911. Federal aid 
to stimulate special subjects in the common 
schools (in this case agriculture and home 
economics) came with the Smith-Lever Act 
of 1914 and the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. 
The Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation 
Acts of 1920, 1924 and 1930, and the 
George-Reed Act of 1929 gave direct fed- 
eral subsidy to vocational education, much 
governmental direction and considerable 
control. In 1930 the Federal Government 
paid to the states more than $20,000,000 in 
support of these projects. 
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The Federal Government has also co- 


operated with the states in many other mat- 
ters. It has made payments to the states 


from its national forest funds, in its eo- 


operative fire prevention service, in forest 
planting, in the construction of rural post 
roads, in the promotion of welfare and hy- 
viene of maternity, in supplying printed 


materials for the blind, in providing homes 


for disabled soldiers and sailors, and in 
subsidizing the National Guard. In 1930 
the sum total for these agencies totaled 


les for 


nearly six times the subsi educa- 
tion. 

The need for national aid to the states, 
apparent from the start, increased by com- 
mercial developments of the machine age, 
has become critical during this depression. 
Inequalities once bearable have become in- 
tolerable in many communities. In one 
locality, dependence is upon a single erop, 
cotton. The 
drops out of the 


In another locality, we find that a 


corn or 
sight. So do 


wheat or tobacco, 
market 
schools. 
notoriously bad system of banking law and 
practise causes financial chaos, and the 
schools collapse. Here there is a struggle 
between a city, a county and a state legis- 
lature which causes taxes to go unpaid for 
one, two or three years; and a century of 
progress culminates in a_ broken-down 
school system, a demoralized student body 
and a teaching foree ready for any mis- 
chief. 

It is not the schools alone that are af- 
fected by the depression. All the ordi- 
nary agencies of agriculture, commerce and 
industry are seriously hurt, and into the 
breach has stepped the Federal Govern- 
ment. With the legislation of the last 
years of the Hoover administration, and in 
the first one hundred days of ‘‘The New 
Deal,’’ we find a new national policy. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, a pri- 
vate corporation backed by the government, 
to rail- 


has loaned huge sums to banks, 


roads, to private enterprises of all sorts. 
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Under the Roosevelt administration we see 
not only a large national undertaking in 
the development of the Tennessee Valley, 
‘ 


but we are promised huge ‘‘public works,”’ 


furnishing employment for hundreds of 


thousands. These projects include ships 
for the navy, buildings for the govern- 
ment, waterworks, roads, sewerage systems, 
dams, bridges and the like. The govern- 
ment will look with favor upon projects of 
value to the public, upon projects which 
employ labor in large amounts, upon proj- 
ects which are to a high degree self-liqui- 
dating. 

The questions remaining to us to-night 
to discuss, then, are these: (1) Can edu- 
cation in general properly be included in 
this list? Can it be classed with railroads, 
banks, and canals and waterways as deserv- 
ing of federal aid? Can it be considered a 
public work as much as a sewerage system, 
a hydroelectric plant or a road? (2) Does 
education employ labor to a high degree? 
(3) Is it self-liquidating? Let us first ex- 
amine the argument as to the relation of 
publie education to ‘‘ public works’”’ or ‘‘in- 
ternal improvements’’ as they used to be 
termed in the early days. 

In his annual message to Congress in 
1806, Jefferson connected ‘‘public works”’ 
with education. Referring to the prospec- 
tive surplus from duties on luxuries im- 
ported from abroad, he said that rather 


than suppress the impost 


their patriotism (i.e., the American citizens’) 
would certainly prefer its (the impost’s) continu- 
ance and application to the great purposes of pub- 
lie education, roads, rivers, canals and other ob- 
jects of public improvement as it may be thought 
proper to add to the Constitutional enumeration of 
federal Education is here placed 
among the articles of public care, not that it would 
be proposed to take its ordinary branches out of 
private enterprise, which manages so much better 
all concerns for which it is equal; but a public in- 
stitution can alone supply those sciences which, 
though rarely called for, are yet necessary to com- 
plete the circle, all the parts of which contribute 


powers. 
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to the improvement of the country, and some of 
them to its preservation. The subject is now pro- 
posed for the consideration of Congress, because, 
if approved by the time the State legislature shall 
have deliberated on the extension of Federal trusts, 
and the laws shall be passed and other arrange 
ments made for their execution, the necessary funds 
will be on hand and without other employment. I 
suppose an amendment to the Constitution, by con- 
sent of the States, necessary, because the objects 
now recommended are not enumer- 
ated in the Constitution and to which it permits 
the public moneys to be applied.2 


among those 


The classic discussion of the problem of 
‘‘publie works”’ in relation to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is found in the 
extended message to Congress written by 
President James Monroe in 1822. At this 
time before the invention of the railroads, 
with the new West becoming rapidly set- 
tled, it was imperative that facilities of 
communication be rapidly developed. New 
York, with its easy route to the West, could 
unite as a state upon the project of the Erie 
Canal, but Pennsylvania could not be ex- 
pected to build roads and canals to serve 
Ohio and aggrandize Baltimore. There was 
great agitation urging the Federal Govern- 
ment to enter this field wholesale. Monroe, 
in this message, usually termed ‘‘The Essay 
on Internal Improvements,’’ writes what 
almost appears to be a judicial opinion. 
He considers the whole problem, he traces 
the history of the United States, our origin, 
our early institutions, the Confederation 
and the making of the Constitution. One 
by one he considers the possible justifica- 
tions of ‘‘Internal Improvements’’ in the 
Constitution and the General 
Welfare Clause in detail. 
member, is as follows: 


discusses 
This, as you re- 


The Congress shall have the power to lay and 
collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and Excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common Defense and 
general Welfare of the United States. ... 


He concludes that the Federal Government 
has no power to administer ‘‘Internal Im- 


2 Monticello Edition, Jefferson’s Works, III, pp. 
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provements’’ within the states, but that it 
may make grants of money for this pur- 
pose. This discussion of President Monroe 
has undoubtedly had great weight in deter- 
mining the policy of our government in this 
regard. 

Monroe makes no mention of edueation in 
this discussion ; but in 1817, in his first mes- 
sage to Congress, he concludes that while 
‘‘internal improvements’’ are not within 
the scope of the general powers granted to 
Congress, he nevertheless thinks that they 
should be; and he suggests an amendment 
to the Constitution to this effect. In the 


next paragraph he also says: 


also in ease this 


I think 


measure is adopted that it be recommended to the 


proper to suggest 


States to include in the amendment sought a right 


in Congress to institute likewise seminaries of 
learning, for the all-important purpose of diffus- 
ing knowledge among our fellow citizens through 


out the United States. 


Education and public improvements stood 
together in Monroe’s mind. 

It is a pity that Monroe died in 1831. If 
he had lived until 1840 he could have con- 
sulted Madison’s ‘‘ Journal of the Constitu- 
Here he would have 


5 


tional Convention.’ 
seen the apparently close connection in the 
minds of the makers of the Constitution of 
enterprises of the type which our govern- 
ment now plans to support financially, and 


the enterprises of public education. This 


analysis of the relation of the Constitu- 
which | 


tional Convention to education, 
shall now give you, does not bear the au- 
thority of any recognized historian. It is 
the result of a small piece of research, or 
better, perhaps, detective work, carried out 
by the speaker himself. You can hear my 
conclusions and consult the same sources. 
Remember our problem is, ‘‘If the govern- 
ment gives financial support to public 
works, should it not also aid education?”’ 


According to Madison’s Journal, on Au- 


9) 


3 Hamilton, ‘‘The Writings of James Monroe, 
New York, 1902, vi, pp. 42-3. 
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rust 6, 1787, after the Constitutional Con- 
vention had been in session some ten weeks, 


a committee headed by John Rutledge re- 


ported a draft of the proposed Constitu- 


United States in conformity 
that 


tion of the 
the 


with agreements reached up to 
time. 

After ten days of discussion, the conven- 
tion came to the problem of the powers to 
be granted to Congress, some fifteen having 
the 


coin 


acreed such as 


collect 


already been upon, 


power to lay and taxes, to 
money, to subdue rebellions, to make war 
and the like. On August 18th, as the dis- 
cussion of this section appeared to be draw- 
ing to a close, Madison moved nine addi- 
tional powers for Congress and Pinkney 


added 


vested powers were referred to Rutledge’s 


eleven others. These twenty sug- 


committee. On August 22nd the committee 
made its report. Four of the twenty sug- 
gested powers (those having to do with the 
with were 


Indians, finances and debts) 


dealt with specifically. Sixteen were not 
mentioned, but the following general clause 
was recommended for inclusion in the Con- 
stitution : 

At the end of the sixteenth clause of the second 


section, seventh article, add, ‘‘and to provide, as 
may become necessary, from time to time for the 
well managing and securing the common property 
and general interests and welfare of the United 
States in such manner as shall not interfere with 


the government of individual states, in matters 


which respect only their internal policy, or for 
which their internal authority may be competent.’’ 


This is the first appearance of the Gen- 
eral Welfare Clause in Madison’s Journal, 
and it was submitted to cover sixteen sug- 
gestions of Madison and Pinkney. Now if 
we follow the subsequent actions of the con- 
vention, we find that ten of the sixteen sug- 
gested powers were later voted upon and 
were included specifically in the Constitu- 
tion, such as patents, letters of mark and 
reprisal, copyrights, ete. 

Thus, when the proposed Constitution 
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was agreed upon on September 17, 1787, all 
the propositions which were before the 
Committee of Detail at the time when it 
advanced the General Welfare Clause were 
specifically settled with the exception of 


(1) to grant charters of incorporation in cases 
where the public good may require them and the 
authority of a single state be incompetent 

(2) to regulate stages on the post roads 

(3) to establish a university 

(4) to encourage by premiums and provisions 
the advancement of useful knowledge 

(5) to establish seminaries for the promotion 
of literature and the arts and sciences 

(6) to establish public institutions, rewards and 
immunities for the promotion of agriculture, com- 
merce, trades and manufactures. 


From the discussion of the power of in- 
corporation (Madison’s Journal, iv, pp. 
452-3) it was evident that this referred to 
roads, canals, banks, ete. Thus, these re- 
maining proposals had to do with internal 
improvements, public works and education. 
The convention could have omitted the Gen- 
eral Welfare Clause, but it did not. In 
fact, it was moved from the end of the sec- 
tions to the beginning. This must be sig- 
nificant. Either the convention, in trying 
to settle certain miscellaneous problems, hit 
upon this clause, and thought it a good 
idea worth perpetuating; or else, rather 
than force the issue of federal support of 
public works and education, deliberately 
left the gate open. 

Four years later, Alexander Hamilton in 
his Report on Manufactures (to Congress, 
December 5, 1791) discussed this clause as 
follows: 


The terms ‘‘ general welfare’’ were doubtless in- 
tended to signify more than was expressed-or im- 
puted in those which preceded; otherwise numerous 
exigencies incident to the affairs of a nation would 
have been left without a provision. The phrase is 
as comprehensive as any that could have been used, 
because it was not fit that the constitutional au- 
thority of the Union to appropriate its revenues 
should have been restricted within narrower limits 
than the ‘‘general welfare,’’ and because this nec- 
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essarily embraces a vast variety of particulars, 
which are susceptible neither of specification nor of 
definition. 

It is therefore, of necessity, left to the discre- 
tion of the National Legislature to pronounce upon 
the objects which concern the ‘‘ general welfare’’ 
and for which, under that description, an appro- 
And 


there seems to be no room for a doubt that what- 


priation of money is requisite and proper. 


ever concerns the general interests of learning, of 
agriculture, of manufactures and of commerce, are 
vithin the sphere of the national councils, as far 


as regards an application of money.‘ 


5 


In 1799, in his Report to the House of 
Delegates of the State of Virginia, on the 
justification of the Virginia Resolutions on 
the Alien and Sedition Acts, Madison takes 
direct issue with Hamilton on the above in- 
terpretation. At that time, twelve years 
after the convention and more than forty 
years before the release of the Journal, 
Madison seems to refer to the General Wel- 
fare Clause as being merely a copy of a 
similar clause in the old Articles of Con- 
federation. 

If, by table tipping or spiritualistic 
seances, I could have a talk with Madison, 
I should like to discuss this with him; for, 
when he again moved the inclusion of the 
power of incorporation in September 14, 
1787, he was turned down because ‘‘it was 
unnecessary’’ (Mr. King); and when on 
the same day, he and Pinkney again pro- 
posed the university, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and South Carolina, 
and Connecticut in part, moved to approve, 
but the other states disapproved, Gouver- 
neur Morris saying ‘‘it is not necessary.’’ 
In both these cases the ‘‘it’’ may refer to 
the object of the motion, the power of in- 
corporation or the university; but it is 
quite as logical to interpret this as ‘‘the 
specific statement is not necessary, the 
power being implicit already.’”’ 

Clearly John Rutledge’s committee made 
no reference to the Articles of Confedera- 
tion when they brought in the General 


5 


4 Hamilton’s Works, Lodge V. III, pp. 371-372. 
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Welfare Clause; and in one of Madison’s 
own proposals before the committee at the 
He said, 


‘to grant charters of incorporation in cases 


time, the idea is well expressed. 


where the public good may require them.’’ 

In answer, then, to the question we have 
put—‘‘ Does education stand upon the same 
our 


footing as ‘public works’?’ answer 


IS: 


(1) That Monroe, whose message grouped educa- 
tion and public works together, recommending one 
Constitutional amendment to cover both, ruled fed 
eral financial aid as within the purpose of the Con 
stitution. 

(2) That 
grouped by Jefferson. 

(3) That Hamilton believed that federal finan- 
cial aid to both was proper under the General Wel- 


education and public works were 


fare Clause. 

(4) That, of course, no one can conclude that 
education and public works were the main purposes 
of the General Welfare Clause, but the record does 
show that two proposals relating to public works 
and four proposals relating to education (higher 
education, common schools, vocational education 
and research) were before the committee when it 
first suggested the General Welfare Clause to the 
Constitutional Convention, and these six proposals 
were the only ones of the twenty originally sug- 
gested which remained without specific settlement 
at the close. Education and public works went to 
gether in the minds of the Fathers. If one is 


justified to-day, so is the other. 


Our second question is, ‘‘Does education 
employ labor to a high degree?’’ We can 
dismiss this with a word. We know that 
70 per cent. to 90 per cent. of the school 
budget for current expenses goes for sal- 
aries and wages, and all the balance, except 
for the small amount that goes for raw 
materials (as distinguished from the labor 
necessary to produce them) also goes into 
human labor. No public enterprise uses 
more service and less material. 

Is education self-liquidating? 
indeed an interesting subject for specula- 
tion. I am convinced that nothing so surely 
liquidates its expenses as education. We 
have long understood the vicious circle in 


This is 


which ignorance and schooling finds itself. 
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Consider certain remote mountain sections 
of the Appalachians or certain poor dis- 
Indiana as examples. 


Little is 


tricts in Southern 


The 


There is 


land is poor. produced. 


neither an economie base upon 
which to erect a public school nor ideals 
high enough to desire one. The next gen- 
eration, brought up in ignorance, is waste- 
ful, unproductive, unhealthy. There is less 
So it becomes 
The 


Good 


more 


chance to support a school. 
worse from generation to generation. 
converse of this picture is also true. 


schools make people more intelligent, 


thrifty, stable and healthy. 


These people both desire schools and be- 


productive, 


Broken-down 
and 


come able to support them. 


schools, dispirited teachers, truant 
vagrant pupils will be self-liquidating and 
self-perpetuating. We shall pay in disease 


We shall 
We shall pay in political slavery ; 


and crime. pay in distress and 
unrest. 
we shall pay in bigotry. 

On the other hand, large expenditures for 
public education, to keep education alive in 
Alabama and Arkansas and Michigan, to 
keep children (little and big) in school, to 


provide education for adults, to restore 
physical and health edueation, home eco- 
nomics, art and music; to strengthen 
teacher-training and supervision; to re- 
build the curriculum to meet the problems 
of ‘*The New Deal’’ 


will be self-liquidating, too. 


these expenditures 
Surely the 
American business man, the bankers, and 
even the large corporations, who are striv- 
ing so manfully to cut down taxes, will, 
upon taking thought, realize that of all self- 
liquidating enterprises, education stands 
first. As we sit here to-night we are filled 
with admiration at the success of the be- 
ginning days of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. The nation faced a crisis, and a com- 


bination of intelligence and courage 


restored confidence and gave power to the 
government. ‘‘The New Deal’’ is no empty 


phrase. It is the practical application to 
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the problems of our day of the intelligence, 
the idealism and the self-sacrifice of our 
people—of leaders and _ followers. 
Holding an important place in this ‘‘New 


Deal’’ is a program of direct federal sub- 


our 


sidy of public works, those which employ 
labor, those which are self-liquidating. 

We hold publie education to be of first 
rank and of first importance among these 
To support this contention 
We base our 


public works. 
we make no emotional appeal. 
argument upon American traditions, upon 
such facts, upon all the facts that we have 
at hand. We have shown that inequalities 
among localities are forcing state equaliza- 
tion and state support; that the same proe- 
ess of equalization has long been needed as 
among the states; that the machine and 
power ages have intensified this need, and 
that direct financial aid to education, long 
a government policy, will be needed in the 
future as We have 
mended the government for its program of 
public works and we have shown that, if 
such federal participation is warranted for 
roads, dams and waterworks, it is equally 
We know that edu- 


never before. com- 


justified for schools. 


cation is mostly labor and personal service. 
We know that it is self-liquidating. 
For all these reasons, therefore, by the 
true interpretation of the traditions of the 
past, by the needs of normal times, by the 
urgency of the depression, we conclude that 
substantial financial support of our public 
schools, state universities and other agen- 
cies of our program of education should at 
become a part of the program for 
recovery; that the Federal Government 
should make grants at once for this pur- 


once 


pose in almost any form; and that looking 


forward to more normal times, studies 
should be undertaken to determine the ir- 
regularities that exist from state to state 
and the methods surmount 
them. 


Surely by concerted effort in the next 


necessary to 
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few weeks, this conference can explore the 
details of the problem which I present to 
you to-night, can verify the data which I 
‘ite, can judge whether these deductions be 
true, false or prejudiced ; and speedily and 
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publicly come to a conclusion which will 
appeal to the reason rather than to the 
passions of the people of America and of 
the high-minded men we have placed in the 


lead. 


THE PLACE OF LIBRARIES IN THE 
SOUTHERN SCENE’ 


By Professor EDGAR W. KNIGHT 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Our ancestors left us this common-sense 
hyming proverb: 
When lands and goods are gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent. 


The statistics on books and libraries in 

e South are well known to all of us here. 
It is enough now merely to repeat that 
libraries are not conspicuous in the South- 
This is not a eriticism, but the 
statement of a deplorable fact. And yet, 
although the Southern scene, which may 


ern scene. 


seem dull by comparison with other educa- 
tional and cultural prospects in this coun- 
try, is a far brighter scene, even under 
clouds of depression, than it was a few 
decades ago, our responsibility now is to 
make it more shining. 

Of course, here our resources have been 
slender for schools and libraries and other 
cultural agencies. We have often had to 
make brick with little straw, and it now 
seems that we must make brick with almost 
no straw at all. Consider, however, what 
this high-spirited region could have done 
and could do now with more nearly ample 
resources. 

Samson slew an even thousand Philis- 
tines with the jawbone of an ass. The book 
says that it was a ‘‘fresh’’ jawbone, at that. 

1 Address at the Library Conference of the 
Southeastern States, sponsored by the American 
Library Association and the Southeastern Library 


Association, University of North Carolina, April 
y i 1933 


JOo0, 


What could Samson have done with a 


really well-seasoned jawbone of an 
David prevailed over the terrible Goliath 


) 
ass . 


with one smooth stone in his sling. (It is 


true that he had five smooth stones in his 
the of the 


shepherd’s bag, but director 


budget of Gath ordered him to use onl) 


one in his sling.) What could this young 
and ruddy youth of fair countenance have 
done if he had been better equipped, sa) 
with a machine gun such as Dr. Milam and 
Dr. Wilson employ out in Chicago? Sam- 
son and David, if they had been better 
equipped, could have cleaned up all Judah 
and put to disastrous rout all the rack- 
eteers of Philistia. But, there 
sword in the hand of David. 

If social insanities are to be dispersed 
from the have 
here more superior arms, a more resource- 
ful armory. Then we can hang a thousand 
bueklers and the thousand 
mighty enemies of Southern life and South- 


was no 


Southern seene, we must 


shields of a 


ern well-being. 

But this provision can be made only by 
a race of great teachers. Teaching chil- 
dren to read is considered the initial step, 
by means of free education, in the making 
of good citizens in this country. Presum- 
ably, we teach them to read so that both 
as children and later as adults they may 


and will read. But if this first step be- 
comes really useful our teaching must lead 


those whom we teach to the habit and the 
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desire to read. And this direction can be 


taken only by the guidance of great and 


inspiring teachers. 
Henry 
many years ago the senselessness of any 


out 


Thomas pointed 


Huxley 
system of education which trains children 
reading but fails to 
during the rest of 


in the mechanics of 
educate them to read 
their lives. He thought this practise as 
unintelligent as that of parents who teach 
their children how to use a knife, fork and 
spoon without giving them daily food. 
Before the turn of the last century, Dr. 
Melvil Dewey, a pioneer in the sound de- 
velopment of library science in this coun- 
try, became aware, as we must become 
aware here in the South, that if democracy 
is ever to fulfil its many promises to the 
masses of Americans its perspective for 
education must be made to extend beyond 
that of the conventional teacher and the 
conventional Our cultural needs 


here in the South to-day may be summed 


school. 


up as education for all, for adults as well 
as children, at home and through life. But 
these needs 


and it is 


it is doubtful if we can meet 
without great and noble teachers; 
doubtful if our present public provisions 
are producing such teachers in sufficient 
Without them, how can we re- 


deem our promises to posterity ? 


quantity. 


Here we have books and libraries 


and a general diffusion of knowledge only 


can 


when we have more teachers who ean en- 
courage learning to emerge from the elois- 
ter; who can stimulate the minds of others; 
whose scholarship is broad and whose 
learning is generous; who can arouse more 
of their students to energetic action for the 
improvement of themselves and of their 
environment; who ean direct effort toward 
noble ends, help students to form manly, 
tasteful and and create 
within them a thirst for knowledge and a 
desire for personal excellence; in short, 


proper habits, 


teachers who are emancipated from peda- 
gogical scholasticism and unridden by the 
routine of a pedagogical priesteraft. 
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Many years ago Thomas Jefferson gave 
to Virginia and to the world a perspective 
of education that this country, with all its 
remarkable educational advancement, has 
not yet fully gained. He would diffuse 
real and useful knowledge the 
masses. Benjamin Franklin, the patron 
saint of libraries in America, urged the 
importance among men of seeking and com- 


among 


municating the truth. 

About the same time, however, a brilliant 
and critical son of an old American seat of 
learning protested against her scholastic 
tyranny. He charged that his alma mater 
was dominated by pedantry, and he desired 
to separate himself from what he described 
as ‘‘the sophisticated jargon of a supersti- 
tious synod of pensioned bigots.’’ This 
may have been a bitter exaggeration; cer- 
tainly it sounds severe, even for educa- 
tional practises of the eighteenth century. 
But are we sure that we have broken, in 
our institutions of the twentieth century, 
the monopoly of the medieval and the me- 
chanical, especially in our arrangements 
for the preparation of teachers? Our ob- 
servations on and experience with our 
practises do not leave us satisfied. 

We are not adequately preparing those 
who go forth to administer and teach our 
schools. We are putting too much of a 
blind faith in mechanics and devices, some 
of which we know are aimless, superficial 
and empty. We may even be training 
complacent technicians for tasks that call 
not for technical skill alone but for social 
statesmanship. 

Teaching is one of the greatest and 
should be one of the broadest of all human 
professions. But there is danger here in 
the South as elsewhere that it may become 
one of the most narrow. This tendency re- 
veals the dominant characteristic of Amer- 
ican life—the short cut that exhibits re- 
sults by the measure of the bookkeeper. 
In education we continue to transfer the 
business man’s standard of gain to our 
social institutions, as Dean Guy Stanton 
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Ford has recently so well pointed out, even 
though we know that the things that have 
meant most to the human race are not sub- 
ject to proof by ledger, adding-machine or 
laboratory. The recent deflation of the 
business man, who has become the pattern 
of the school man, should be a solemn 
warning to those of us who teach and try 
to prepare young men and women to go 
about the villages of the South teaching. 

During the recent years of confusion and 
anxiety the outbursts against schools and 
other cultural agencies have been wide- 
spread and vigorous. These attacks are 
extraordinary; for if the records of the 
past can be believed this is the first time 
since the idea of publie education began its 
slow but steady conquest of this continent 
that so many severe criticisms have been 
aimed at it. 

School teachers and managers and even 
librarians are facing a real test of merit. 
Our work is being assessed. We are being 


questioned as never before; we are asked 
to do something and to show that we be- 
We are required to define 
All of us 


lieve something. 
our place at times like these. 
need to learn—those who work in schools 
and libraries and those who sit in judgment 
upon our work—that ruin and recovery 
alike are from within, as Epictetus said in 
his golden manner many centuries ago. 
And if we are to salvage any comfort out 
of the spectacle of a distraught and 
wretched world, where suspicion and fear 
and hate and injustice are running loose, 
we may find it necessary to turn to the 
stronghold, as prisoners of hope. 

There are signs that the present crisis is 
more than economic, that there is real dan- 
ger here as elsewhere of a moral and spiri- 
tual depression in education. It may be 
necessary for us to reaffirm our faith and 
to follow the advice given by Hesiod, the 
great Greek poet, more than 2,500 years 
ago: ‘*Before the gates of excellence the 
high gods have placed sweat. Long and 
rough is the road thereto.’’ 
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It may be well for us to ask whether the 
schools suffer in aims and purposes from 
the get-educated-quick methods as our na- 
tional life is said to have been afflicted with 
the get-rich-quick philosophy. This is no 
time for any one to assume lightly the 
function of school teacher or manager or 
librarian. The essential needs and aspira- 
tions of men and women to-day are not un- 
like the needs and aspirations that per- 
Those needs and 


great 


plexed our forefathers. 
aspirations were provided for by 
teachers who gained and retained lofty 
conceptions of their work, who held high 
views of the function of teaching, and con- 
sistently magnified their office. They 
seemed to know that those whom they 
taught should earry away from their teach- 
ing increased powers of endurance, libera- 
tion from slavery, prejudice, irrational fear 
and passion. They knew that teachers can 
never give their students that which they 
themselves do not have. 

If we are to restore here this view of 
teaching, then we must not become too fas- 
cinated with transitory pedagogical opin- 
ion. Much of educational 
philosophy is a creature of the immediate 
moment. But the immediate is only a 
fragment of the past and of the future. 
Perhaps in education as in other cultural 
interests we need to have our ‘ 
longer past and a longer future,’’ 
become able to ‘‘call the future from its 
cradle and the past out of its grave.’’ To 
be a teacher or a librarian to-day and in- 
different to social problems is to deny the 
claims of posterity. The command to us is 
to discover what men live by in this world. 

But we will not make that discovery 
from books on pedagogy. It is not written 
in that said pseudo-science. It is not found 
in our conventional codes on school teach- 
ing. But it is written plainly in the great 
constitution of the the 
weight of the unquestioned authority of 
humanity. What Lord advised 
more than three centuries ago about some 


our present 


“eyes on a 


if we 


race and bears 


sacon 
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books mav well be advised now about most 
modern American 
built 


they 


books on pedagogy, 


which is upon a very mechanistic 


psychology should be read safely 
only by deputy. 

In that most human of all books, one of 
the human 


thought, 


imperishable monuments ot 
the ‘‘Meditations’’ of 


Aurelius, appear many valuable lessons for 


Mareus 


those of us who teach or otherw ise work 


to-day in what Horace Mann called ‘‘the 


realm of mind and morals.’’ Here we 


learn how this man, whom we are impelled 


silenee, Pot his education: 


to admire in 
From his grandfather he learned a good 


disposition and the control of his temper ; 


from his father’s fame and memory, he 


learned modesty and manliness; from his 


mother, respect for religion, a love of lib- 


erality, the habit of checking evil actions 
and repressing evil thoughts, the simple 
way of living and the avoidance of luxury; 
from his teacher he learned to be a parti- 
san neither to one side nor to the other 
side, to endure toil, to have few wants, to 
be industrious, to mind his own business 
and to despise slander. 

If libraries and books are to gain a 
proper place in the Southern scene, then 
our teachers must be educated as well as 
Above all, our teachers of teach- 


We ean have more 


trained. 
ers must be educated. 
great teachers, if we will, even in perilous 
like 
diligent 
brated 


age how he had managed to live so long, so 


must be more 
When the ecele- 


Dumas was asked at an advanced 


times these. But we 


about this task. 


well and so gracefully, he replied: ‘‘I have 
given all of my time to it.”’ 

If the librarian would triumph in the 
present Southern struggle he must see to 
it that the teachers in his or her commu- 
nity are first of all cultivated and educated 
and competent and then militant; teachers 
clothe the 
recognize the library 


who can with fascination 


printed page and 


alone with the school as a great instrument 
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of culture, an imperial weapon against dis- 
content and a vital agency for the well- 
being and the happiness of all the people. 

The need of the Southern states to-day is 


not primarily for books that only scholars 


and research specialists can use, as great 
as that need is, not for libraries for scien- 
tifie investigation and laboratories of re- 
search. The South is deeply indebted to 
scholarship and research; and more of it is 
needed hereabouts. But our great cultural 
and educational need to-day is for books 
for the masses of the people, facilities for 
reading as a universal habit for pleasure 
and for inspiration. We need also to teach 
our business men the importance of books 
We can ill afford to have 


any child or any adult who is anxious to 


as valuable tools. 


know more, how to make his life more valu- 
able, who wants inspiration and is ready 
to read, and not furnish him the means to 
The failure to 


provide schools and libraries side by side, 


satisfy these yearnings. 


and effective teachers in both, will further 
deplete the lives of the Southern people. 
But ‘‘springs rise not above their source 
in the far hidden hearts of the mountains.’’ 
Great teachers can not emerge from the 
lecture rooms and laboratories of narrow 
specialists and uneultivated technicians. 
Much that we now do in the preparation of 
their intellectual 
horizons and shrivels their souls. It does 
not release their spiritual energies. Much 
of it, like the deadly upas tree, tends to 
wither everything that comes under its 


our teachers narrows 


shadow. 

Our present arrangements for preparing 
teachers are not likely to advance learning 
and promote libraries here. Those require- 
give us mechanics but not 
teachers. If Socrates or Aristotle or Al- 
euin or Abelard or William of Champeaux 
or Thomas Aquinas or Wycliffe or Ezekiel 
Thomas 


ments great 


Cheever or Horace Mann or 
Cooper or Joseph Caldwell or Mark Hop- 
W. Eliot or Braxton 


kins or Charles 
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Craven or Charles D. Melver or Edward 
K. Graham or Edwin Alderman or Wood- 
row Wilson or any other great teacher of 
the past were to return, not one of them 
could qualify respectably and fashionably 
to teach in a Southern high school. Presi- 
dent Frank Graham, who has given half of 
his years to the study of history and who 
proved to be a most lively teacher in this 
university, could not get a first-rate post 
as teacher of that subject in any public 
school in this state. This is a sad condition 
and it will continue so long as we keep 
‘‘nedagogical midgets’’ sitting in the seats 
of the educational mighty. ‘‘Let there be 
light and there was light’’ may not be good 
cosmography or geology. But it is more 
than a fiction of imaginative biblical litera- 
ture. 

A wise Frenchman denied that the 
needle-gun, which the Prussians used in 
1870, accounted for the German victory in 
the Franco-Prussian war. It was not the 
needle-gun, he said, nor the German soldier 
who held that instrument of death, nor yet 
the German schoolmaster who trained the 
soldier, but it was the German university 
that made the schoolmaster who brought 
victory for the Germans. 

The institutions that send out young 
men and women to teach in the villages of 
the Southern states—teachers colleges, 
normal schools, college and university de- 


partments and schools of education—may 
find it necessary to reconsider their pro- 
grams for the preparation of teachers. 


Teachers must be educated as well as 


trained. 


When lands and goods are gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent. 


The most substantial possessions in this 
world are not lands and goods. These are 
always within the reach of depressions and 
bankruptcies and banking thieves and 
moths and rust. The only imperishable 
and indestructible possessions that remain 
with human beings after they have been 
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robbed or ‘‘stripped of those others falsely 
so ealled’’ are the love of books, of reading, 
and the habit of reading. 
sions defy adversities ; they outlive calami- 


> 
. 


These posses- 
ties. The ‘‘benignities of literature,’’ as 
James Russell Lowell calls them, are in- 
alienable treasures. 
herited in transmission, as 
bonds and lands and goods, by children 


These can not be in- 
stocks and 
from parents, but they can be shared and 
distributed by the community through 
library and school and especially great 
teachers, whose influence ontlives that of 
any politicians, military leaders or finan- 
cial potentates of their generation. 

Five hundred years ago John Wycliffe 
lived and worked and died for his beliefs. 
Outside as well as inside of fourteenth cen- 
tury Oxford he became a great power as a 
supreme teacher. His lectures 
crowded. His disciples, as their great mas- 
ter, were sincere, confident in their own 
and their 


were 


moral freedom unafraid of 
minds, and through them Wycliffe’s beliefs 
were raised to the dignity of national re- 
ligions in Western Europe; and his majes- 
tie influence moved even across the Atlan- 
tie to our own shores. 

Governing authorities condemned him in 
life, and thirty-odd years after his death 
the Council of Constance renewed the con- 
demnation. It did more. That 
tumultuous assembly of princes and prel- 
ates, doctors and monks, ambassadors and 
simple-minded clerics ordered that the re- 
mains of this imperial teacher be exhumed 
and burned and his ashes east into a neigh- 
brook. But this 
Thomas Fuller, ‘‘conveyed his ashes into 
Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the 


even 


boring brook, wrote 


‘ 


narrow seas, they into the main ocean.’’ 
And the ashes of this bold Oxford teacher 
became the emblem of a doctrine which is 
to-day ‘‘dispersed all the world over.’’ 

If education are to be 
spread through the Southern states, which 
far too long have not had their fair share 
of either education or libraries, we must 


and _ libraries 
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have more great and bold teachers, whose 
and and 


Immortality 


broad cenerous 
sanctified by truth. 


teacher to-day, as in England in Wyeliffe’s 


teachings are 


for a 


day, as anywhere at any time, can be 
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gained only when he becomes renewed and 
resurgent in the lives and works of others. 
This is no time to be driven backward by 
the dead words of living men but to be led 
forward by the living words of the dead. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CHINESE STUDENTS IN LONDON 


Tue Universities’ China Committee in Lon- 


don has issued the first report on its work for 
encouraging closer intellectual cooperation and 
promoting cultural relations between China and 
the United Kingdom. According to a summary 
in the Educational Supplement of the London 
Times, the outstanding event of the year has 
heen the opening of China House as a center 
for Chinese students. The council was enabled 
to acquire the lease of 91 Gower Street, which 
has been decorated and furnished in Chinese 
style, and provides excellent and much appreci- 
ated accommodation. The following organiza- 
tions cooperate in the management of the house: 
The Central Union of Chinese Students in Great 
Britain, the London Chinese Students’ Union, 
the China Society, the Chinese Students’ Chris- 
tian Union and the London Chinese Association. 
The house provides excellent opportunities for 
Chinese students to meet one another and 
British friends who have an interest in China; 
it also serves very conveniently as the office of 
the committee and its adviser to Chinese stu- 
dents. The accommodation includes a lbrary 
and reading room, a lounge, where light re- 
freshments can be served, a games room, and 
a committee room. 

The adviser to Chinese students has had many 
interviews, mainly in London, but also in other 
centers. Many students have been in difficulties 
of one sort or another regarding their finances. 


A considerable number have asked advice about 


applying for studentships under the committee, 


and others have required help in securing remit- 
tances from home or finding ways and means 
to carry on when remittances were interrupted. 
Many inquiries as to suitable lodgings or homes 
have been dealt with, and several have been put 
in touch with tutors who could assist them in the 
study of English preparatory to a university 


course. Some have asked for advice with re- 


out in the near future. 


gard to the selection of their courses of study, 
others have desired practical training in works, 
and a considerable amount of time has been 
spent in this way. Various meetings of the stu- 
dent unions have been attended to keep in close 
and friendly contact with them. Where word 
has been received in time new students have been 
met on arrival. 

As a result of negotiations carried on during 
the year, the University of London has estab- 
lished a professorship in Chinese art and arche- 
ology in connection with the Courtauld Insti- 
tute of Art, and has appointed Dr. W. P. Yetts 
The University of Ox- 
ford has passed a decree establishing a reader- 
ship in Chinese religion and philosophy. At 
Cambridge a professorship in Chinese language 
and history has been established, the election to 
which is to take place next May. At Man- 
chester a post is being instituted, the holder of 
which will be expected to teach Chinese and to 
give instruction and to conduct investigations 


as the new professor. 


into commercial and economie aspects of modern 
China. 


REORGANIZATION OF HIGHER 
SCHOOLS OF LEARNING 
IN PRUSSIA 

ACCORDING to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, the plans of the Prussian 
Ministry of Public Instruction for reorganizing 
the higher institutions of learning will be carried 
The reorganization is 
to begin with a sharp adjustment of the :::icomes 
of the head professors and the poorly compen- 
sated extraordinarii and privatdozents. It will 
then be extended to the make-up of the fac- 
ulties and to reshaping the courses of instruc- 
tion. In an official report of the ministry for 
science, art and public education, the announce- 
ment is made that it would be inconsistent with 
the principles of the national government and 
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the corporate character of the higher institu- 


tions of learning if private organizations such 
as the Verband der deutschen Hochschulen or 
the Rektorenkonferenz 
participate in the deliberations. 


should be allowed to 
The ministry 
reserves, however, the right in some eases to 
request certain of the rectors and eminent spe- 
cialists to take part in the deliberations. The 
Hochschulverband also will continue its social 
tasks (the supplying of aid for the families of 
deceased members) with the full approval of 
the ministry. 

The minister of public instruction has in- 
formed the faculties that, in the coming months, 
he will depart from the customary procedure in 
the appointment of new professors. In a num- 
ber of cases the faculties will not be requested 
to send in a list of the men they would like to 
see elected to fill vacancies, but the faculties 
will be given an opportunity to approve or dis- 
approve proposals made. This simple method 
of deciding on new appointments is said to be 
necessary because otherwise the prompt filling 
of vacancies is endangered. 

As the second measure, which is based on a 
law that went into effect July 1, it has been 
decreed that the authorities can intervene widely 
in the property rights of officials for the pur- 
pose of equalizing salaries, and that a reexami- 
nation by the courts is absolutely excluded. 
This equalization (which amounts in reality to 
a reduction) of salaries is to be carried out 
strictly, without taking account of special as- 
surances, agreements, adjustments and judicial 
decisions or settlements that may be of record. 
With regard to instructors in institutions of 
higher learning, it is provided that assurances 
given in connection with a calling to a post 
(which have always been customary, as regards 
the guaranteed income from students’ lecture 
fees) may be altered or abolished, with the ex- 
ception of those pertaining to the establishment 
of seniority. 

For the first time since the war, there has 
been a decline in the last few years in atten- 
dance at German higher institutions of learn- 
ing. The matriculations (after deducting the 
future public school teachers, who, of late, 
have participated in university courses) dropped 
from 21,525 in the summer of 1928 to 18,767 
in the summer of 1932. In the summer of 1928 
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the number of new male students in the uni- 
versities was 17,969; last summer the number 
dropped to 15,259. The number of new female 
students rose from 3,559 in the summer of 1928 
to 4,664 in the summer of 1931, but in the sum- 
mer of 1932 it dropped to 3,508. 
from the summer of 1931 to the summer of 1932 


The decline 


amounted to 13.8 per cent. 


MALNUTRITION AMONG SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


A RepPoRT of the U. S. Office of 
points out that the importance of the work of 


Edueation 


relieving malnutrition among school children is 
shown by the results of a number of surveys 
which have been made recently. The health de- 
partment of New York City says that malnutri- 
tion its school children has increased 
from 13.5 per cent. in 1929 to 17.7 per cent. in 
1932. 


The homemaking department of New York 


among 


City schools serves daily 62,000 needy pupils 
with hot lunches. 


to the office of the director of homemaking to 


Eight teachers are assigned 


instruct untrained workers to prepare palatable 
food, to serve it attractively, and to encourage 
every child to eat as much as he desires. 

In Chicago the homemaking department has 
fed daily as many as 15,000 children of unem- 
ployed families. The work of Chicago and New 
York in feeding children of the unemployed 
has been duplicated in many other cities. 

Repairing of clothing and making of new 
garments has been an important emergency re- 
lief work of many school systems. Philadelphia 
schools last year distributed 247,709 new gar- 
ments, repaired 34,307 pieces of clothing, made 
29,846 dresses and 71,332 bloomers. 

Since September, 1932, Detroit has devoted 
practically the entire class time of clothing 
classes in some elementary and all intermediate, 
high and girls’ voeational schools to construc- 
tion of garments from Red Cross cotton. 

Boston schools last year made 122,535 gar- 
ments outright, renovated 8,906 and cleaned and 
repaired 200,000 pieces of clothing for distribu- 
tion. Unemployed were furnished 
shoes and outside garments. No children were 
out of school for lack of food, clothing and 
shoes. 

These instances of homemaking departments 


parents 
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of schools aiding unemployed by furnishing 
them with clothing can be duplicated in many 
other cities. 

Cities which have reported to the Office of 
Edueation that they have adjusted their entire 
from the fifth 


grade through the senior high school to meet 


homemaking course of study 


problems of the economie depression are: Bal- 


timore, Maryland; Michigan City and Terre 
Haute, Indiana; Wichita, Kansas; Flint and 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Allen- 
town and Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Berkeley, Long Beach and Los An- 
geles, California; Adams, Massachusetts; Fort 
Smith, Arkansas; Buffalo, New York; Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Portland, Maine; Meridian, Missis- 
sippi; Jacksonville, Florida; Charleston, West 


Virginia, and Galveston, Texas. 


THE ADMISSION OF WOMEN TO 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


A SPECIAL correspondent to The New York 


Times writes as follows: 


Because Stanford University’s income has been 
reduced heavily by the depression, the authorities 
have removed the numerical restriction on women 
Heretofore the been 


students. enrolment has 


limited to five hundred. Thus has been accom- 
plished overnight through the compulsion of finan- 
cial pressure a change which for decades has been 
recognized as educationally desirable, but which 
has hitherto been held to be impossible because 
the restriction was a part of the university’s char- 
ter. The same charter, however, designated as the 
‘paramount purpose’’ of the institution the main- 
tenance of a ‘‘university of high degree.’’ Presi- 
dent Ray Lyman Wilbur felt that, considering the 
university ’s financial stringency, the one provision 
stood in the way of fulfilling the other. The board 
of trustees agreed with him. 

Stanford’s group of women students have here- 


Now 
proportionately 


tofore been known as ‘‘the five hundred.’’ 


the number of women 


with that of the men, though provision is made 


may grow 


that it shall never equal the men’s total—at pres- 
When Mrs. Stanford made the 
1899 the whole student body was 
about a and the 
somewhere between half and two thirds of it. 


ent about 3,000. 
regulation in 
constituted 
The 
number of women was increasing then in all Amer- 
ican that and Mrs. 
Stanford became fearful lest in the university that 
was founded as a memorial to her only son women 


thousand women 


universities admitted them, 
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should in time outnumber men. This feeling was 
taken into account by the trustees in making the 
new regulation. Until this year the qualified girl 
applicants have numbered between four and five to 
every one who gained admittance; this year it 
dropped to between three and four. The first re- 
action in the undergraduate mind seemed to be in 
disfavor, in spite of the complaints made for years 
at the abnormal] situation created by having a smal! 
group of women among five and six times as many 
men. 

Among faculty members and educators in gen 
eral hearty. <A_ situation that 
seemed curable only by some roundabout method, 


approbation is 


such as the frequently proposed sister university 
for Stanford on the same campus, with the same 
trustees and same faculty as Stanford, but with 
its own endowment, has at last been solved. 


THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN 
MICHIGAN 


A SURVEY prepared at the University of 
Michigan for the Michigan Conference of City 
Superintendents and the Michigan Edueation 
Association that the various 
training institutions in Michigan turned out 
5,494 teachers in 1931, while 8,535 were given 
than 


shows teacher 


teachers certificates, several times more 
were needed to fill the demands of the sehools 
of the state. 


Edueation, with power to make supply fit de- 


A reorganized State Board ot 


mand, and higher standards for teacher certifi 
cation are proposed in the report. 

Professor Arthur B. Moehlman, of the Uni- 
versity School of Education, and Eugene Elliott, 
that 1910 to 
1920 there was a 67 per cent. increase in schoo! 


research assistant, report from 
enrolment, and, during the war years, there was 
a shortage of teachers. As a result of these 
conditions, the ninety-one publie and parochial 
and private colleges training teachers increased 
their production. Since 1920 enrolment has not 
grown at the rate of the previous decade, with 
the result that far are being 
graduated than can be absorbed by the schools. 


more teachers 


To control supply and demand, the survey 
suggests a planning council of the superinten- 
dent of public instruction, the president of the 
State Board of Education and the officials ot 
the university, the state college, teachers col- 
leges, the non-public institutions and executives 
of the Michigan Edueation Association. It sug- 
gests also a revised State Board of Education 
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with increased power to appoint the superin- 
tendent of public instruction through the gov- 
erning board of the four State Teachers Col- 
leges, supervise state-school finance and have 
complete control over the standards and condi- 
tions of granting teachers’ certificates. 
Contrary to popular assumption, according 
to the report, good teachers are more interested 
in instrueting than in efforts to find new posi- 
tions, and suffer in competition with poor teach- 
ers who are active job-hunters. Setting high 
standards for the granting of certificates and 
cutting down the number of temporary or three- 
year and renewed certificates would eliminate 
many poorly trained teachers to the benefit of 
the schools. Life certificates should be good 
only if holders keep up to date with periods of 
study, the inefficient teacher should be elimi- 
nated and, in hard times, teachers long out of 
the field should not be allowed to return to in- 
crease competition for well-trained instructors. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA EDUCA- 
TION CONFERENCE 


WITH a view to making the Western Penn- 
sylvania Edueation Conference more useful, the 
general advisory committee has arranged to hold 
the 1933-34 meetings on Friday and Saturday, 
October 6 and 7, in the Oakland District, Pitts- 
burgh. In past years, the conference has been 
held in the spring, but by changing the time of 
the meeting to the fall, it is hoped that teachers 
will obtain new ideas, different points of view 
and valuable information that they can carry 
About 7,000 teachers, 
supervisors and school administrators are ex- 


back to their classrooms. 


pected to attend. 

“Edueation for Changing Social Conditions” 
will be the background for all conferences and 
section meetings. Subtopies centered about the 
improvement of instruction, teacher-pupil rela- 


tionships and other educational needs will round 


out the theme. 

Among the speakers who will appear on the 
general conference programs on Friday morn- 
ing, October 6, are Dr. Boyd H. Bode, the Ohio 
State University; Miss Mary Lewis, Horace 
School, New York; Dr. Francis T. 
Spaulding, Harvard University; Dr. David 
Snedden, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. Frank Koos, Pennsylvania State Col- 


Mann 
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lege; Thomas Wilson, chairman of the House 
Committee on Edueation of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, and Dr. Ralph Bridgman, director, 
National Council on Parent Edueation. 

running simultane- 


Two general meetings, 


ously, will be held on Friday afternoon. These 
meetings will be presided over by Dr. Ben G. 
Graham, superintendent of the Pittsburgh pub- 
lie schools, and by Dr. Charles E. Dickey, super- 
of the 
and 


Allegheny schools. 
Syria Soldiers Hall 
auditoriums have been chosen for these large 


intendent County 


Mosque Memorial 
gatherings. 

Friday evening, October 6, has been reserved 
for group dinners. Special groups which have 
indieated their intention to hold dinner meet- 
ings inelude School Administration, Geography 
Teachers, Associated Science Groups, English 
Teachers, Parents’ Institute and Higher Eduea- 
tion. 

Section meetings cf the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Convention District of the Pennsylvania 
State Edueation Association have been arranged 
for Saturday morning, October 7, by James 
Killius, superintendent of schools, Johnstown, 
president of the convention district. Among 
those announced for the section meetings, as 
well as for luncheon and dinner talks, are Dr. 
Ned H. Dearborn, director, Institute of Hdu- 
cation, New York University; W. D. 
secretary-treasurer, Mathematical Association of 


Cairns, 


America; Miss Marjorie Hardy, Friends School, 
Philadelphia; John R. Stewart, National Credit 
Association, New York; Moses S. Hadas, Co- 
lumbia University; Augustus D. Zanzig, Na- 
tional Reereation Association; Henry Klonower, 
Department of Publie Instruction, Harrisburg; 
Dr. Phillips 


and Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh; Miss 


Thomas, Westinghouse Electric 
Margaret Maguire, principal, MeCall School, 
Philadelphia, and Miss Susanne Young, exten- 
sion librarian, Department of Publie Instrue- 
tion, Harrisburg. 

The School of Edueation Alumni Association 
of the University of Pittsburgh will hold its an 
nual luneheon and meeting on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 7, and the conference will close on Satur 
day evening with a dinner meeting, sponsored 
through the combined efforts of Phi Delta 
Kappa, Pi Theta Kappa Phi 
Kappa educational fraternities. 


Lambda and 
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The Western Pennsylvania Education Confer- 
ence is an annual event supported by the Pitts- 


+ 


burgh public schools, the University of Pitts- 


burgh, the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
the Western Pennsylvania Schooi for the Blind, 
the Henry C. Frick 
the Allegheny County publie schools, the Pitts- 
Parent Education and the 
Kdueation Association of Western 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Chester A. Buckner 
Dr. Anthony M. Goldberger, professors in the 
School of Edueation of the University of Pitts- 


i dueational Commission, 
burgh Council of 
Progressive 


and 


burgh, are permanent chairman and secretary, 


respectively. 


NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT AND 
THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


JESSIE Gray, president of the National Edu- 


THE 


cation Association, and Paul C. Stetson, presi- 


dent of the Department of Superintendence, 


have addressed the following letter to school 
executives: 
The successful operation of The National Re- 


covery Act is of vital and immediate concern to 
the people of the United States. 
being called upon to cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent possible to the end that unemployment may 
This appeal is being sent 
out with the and expectation that every 
school executive and every teacher in the public 
schools, colleges and universities will give imme- 
diate help in making President Roosevelt’s ‘‘ New 
Deal’’ effective. 

In 1917, a letter was sent to the schools of the 
nation urging active cooperation to make Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Food Conservation plan effective. 
The credit for the marvelous success of that move- 


Every citizen is 


be speedily terminated. 


hope 


ment was given largely to the teachers of America, 
by both President Wilson 2nd Mr. Hoover. 

The National Education ssociation and the De- 
partment of Superintendence join again in asking 
the profession to give strength to the President’s 
arm. Let one see that citizens understand 
the new plan and what it is meant to accomplish. 
that the rule pertaining to children is re- 
spected. Explain the fundamental principles of 
The National Recovery Act to the children in the 
school, to civic organizations at their meetings and 
Get the names of those officially in 


every 


See 


to citizens. 


charge of the work and help to carry out their 
Ask them for leaflets and other informa- 
Get the cooperation of Parent Teacher Asso- 


plans, 
tion. 
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ciations, of women’s clubs, of chambers of com- 
merce, of luncheon clubs, of the American Legion 
and of all public-spirited groups. 

Inform yourself fully as to plans and procedure 
and do anything and everything within your power 
to promote the President’s recovery plan and you 
will aid in rendering a distinct service to society 


and to civilization. 


J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the association, 
writes: 

President Roosevelt says: ‘‘It is a simple fact 
that the average of the wage scale of the nation 
has gone down during the past four years more 
rapidly than the cost of living. It is essential, as 
a matter of national justice, that the wage scale 
should be brought back to meet the cost of living 
and that this process should begin now and not 
later.’’ 

We are giving this statement because it is one of 
the fundamental messages of a decade. It assures 
us of the President’s help. Keep it, for you will 
refer to it many times in your efforts to aid in 
increasing teachers’ salaries. The principle an- 
nounced by President Roosevelt applies to the sala- 
ries of teachers as well as to the pay of other 
Teachers’ salaries in large areas of our 
As com- 


workers. 
nation are now below the cost of living. 
modity prices go up still larger numbers will be 
below these levels. In view of the unselfish service 
of teachers in the hour of distress may we not de 
pend upon all our best citizens to help to restore 
adequate pay for teachers at the earliest moment? 


CHARTER OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON THE FINANCING 
OF EDUCATION 


Aw educational charter was adopted on Au- 
gust 14 by the National Conference on the 
Financing of Education, in session at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, which met under 
the auspices of the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education of the Department ot 
Superintendence and the National Education 
Association. 

The charter offers six main points for the re- 


organization of the school system. They are: 


1. Educational opportunity. Funds to provide 
every child and youth a complete educational op- 
portunity from early childhood to the age at which 
employment is possible and socially desirable, and 


educational opportunities at public expense for 
every adult whenever such opportunities are re- 
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quired in the public interest. This right to be 


preserved regardless of residence, race or eco- 
nomic status and to constitute an inalienable claim 
on the resources of local, state and national gov- 
ernments. 

2. Adequate revenues. For the adequate sup- 
port of all governmental activities, including the 
schools, a stable, varied and flexible tax system, 
providing for a just and universal sharing of the 
cost of government by all members of the com- 
Accurate, intelligible and frequent reports 


manage- 


munity. 
to taxpayers and the public on the 
ment of the school money so that complete under- 
standing and constructive attitudes with respect to 
school taxes and services may prevail. 

3. Constructive economy. In every school sys- 
tem a board of education responsive to the will of 
the whole people and free to adopt and carry out 
truly efficient and economical financial policies for 
the schools, with a uniform and continuous policy 
of honest, economical and productive spending of 
all school moneys. 

4. Local managements. In 
trained educational leadership and other services 
secured through a local unit of school administra- 
tion large enough to make such services financially 
For every school district 


every community 


possible and desirable. 
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the right to offer its children an education superior 
io seek 


velop new methods intended to improve the work 


to state minimum standards and and de- 
of the schools. 

5. State 
which can not maintain an acceptable program on 


responsibility. For every school unit 
a fair local tax, state support to make up the de 
ficiency. Additional state support for an accept 
able school program as needed to allow for the 
reduction of local property taxes. In every state 
a long-time financial plan for public education, 
comprehensive in scope, based on experienced judg- 
ment and objective data, cooperatively developed, 
continually subjected to revision, and reflecting 
faithfully the 
people. 

6. National interest. 


broad educational policy of the 
For every child deprived 
of education by emergency conditions beyond the 
control of his own community and state, immediate 
restoration of these rights through assistance 
from the Federal Government to the state or com 
munity concerned. To protect the nation’s inter 
est in securing an educated citizenship through an 
effective and flexible public school system, federal 
support for schools in the several states without 
federal control over state or local educational au- 


thorities. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Harry STANLEY Rogers, dean of engineering 
at Oregon State College, has been elected fifth 
president of the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lvn. He succeeds Dr. Parke R. Kolbe, who re- 
signed a year ago to become president of Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. On completing gradu- 
ate work Mr. Rogers became instructor in civil 
engineering at Lafayette College. In 1920 he 
was appointed professor of hydraulic engineer- 
ing at Oregon State College, where he was 
elected dean of engineering and director of the 
engineering experiment station in 1927. 


Dr. JAMES Bryant Conant, president of 
Harvard University, previously Sheldon Emery 
professor of organic chemistry, has been elected 
an honorary fellow of Emmanuel College, Cam- 


bridge. 


Dr. FRANK ParkKER Day resigned on account 
of ill health from the presidency of Union Col- 
lege at a meeting of the Board of Trustees on 
August 11. His resignation was accepted with 
regret. Dr. Day was called to the presidency 
of the college in November, 1928, and was in- 


1929, 


Alexander Richmond. 


augurated on May 4, succeeding Dr. 


Charles Dean Edward 
Ellery, who was chosen acting president last 
that office until Dr. 


Day’s successor is selected. 


June, will continue in 


Dr. Harry Atvin Brown, since 1930 presi- 
dent of Illinois State Normal University, has 
announced his retirement effective on Septem- 
ber 1. 


THE following officers of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations were elected at 
the recent Dublin meeting: Ishbel 
Macdonald, England, daughter of the Prime 
Minister; Chairman of the executive board, 
Lord Allen of Hurtwood, England; Vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, United States; Dr. 
George W. Kerby, Canada; Mrs. R. W. Alex 
ander, Japan; Professor C. Bougle, France; 
Dr. Paul L. Dengler, Austria; Dr. Louis Mar- 
quio, Uruguay; Dr. H. H. Kung, China; Secre- 
tary, Miss Muriel A. Payne, England. 


President, 


Dr. FRANK P. GRAHAM, president of the 
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Greater University of North Carolina, is recov- 
ering from an operation for appendicitis, made 
necessary by an attack which occurred while in 
attendance at a recent meeting of the National 


Consumers Committee in Washington. 


Dr. WituiaM Z. Ripiey, professor of political 
economy at Harvard University, who has been 
seriously ill in Holland for a year, has returned 


to the United States. 


THE REVEREND Cart A. KALLGREN, pastor of 
the first Congregational Chureh at Binghamton, 
New York, has been appointed dean of students 
at Colgate University, succeeding Dr. Eugene 
Bewkes, who will become head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy. 


Proressor W. P. Reese, head of the depart- 


ment of education at Southwestern College, 
Winfield, Kansas, has been elected dean of men 
to sueceed Professor C. O. Vinsonhaler, who re- 


signed recently because of ill health. 


Dr. CHESNEY Hii, who for the past year 
has been an assistant in the political science 
department of the University of Missouri, will 
join the politieal science department at the Uni- 


versity of Illinois next year. 


Dr. CHEN HsuAn, professor of education and 
psychology at the Great China University, has 
been appointed by the Shanghai Council assis- 
education officer, beginning on 


tant Chinese 


September 1. 


THE Edueation Committee of Sheffield, En- 
gland, has appointed Dr. H. 8S. Newton as chief 
education officer for Sheffield. It is a new ap- 
pointment, Sheffield having had previously a di- 


‘tor of edueation. 


J. Et. 
director of extra-mural studies in the University 


NICHOLSON, lecturer in edueation and 


of Bristol, has been appointed to the chair of 
edueation at Armstrong College, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne, England. 

Ar the University College of Hull, England, 
the council has appointed A. Victor Murray, 
lecturer on Selly Oak Colleges, 
Birmingham, to the professorship of education 
to sueeeed Professor R. W. Rich, who recently 


education at 


resigned to become principal of Leeds Training 
College. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN has informed 


PROFESSOR 
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the Jewish Telegraphic Agency, with regard to 
reports of his acceptance of invitations to the 
University of Madrid and the Collége de France, 
that he bound himself a year ago to spend the 
winter half-year in the future at Princeton, con- 
ducting his scientific work at the Institute for 
Advanced Study. Reports in regard to acecep- 
tance of teaching posts at other universities are 
not in accordance with the facts. 


THoMAS H. Forp has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Reading, Pennsylvania, to 
succeed the late Miss Amanda Stout. 


W. A. GREESON, superintendent emeritus at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, has retired after serv- 
ing forty-one years. 

Miss Laura FRAzEx, for the past twelve years 
assistant superintendent in charge of primary 
grades and the Baltimore 
schools, retired from active service on Septem- 
ber 1. 

Dr. L. A. PirreNGER, president of Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, has been 
appointed by Governor Paul V. MeNutt to act 
as chairman of a committtee which will make a 
survey of the Indiana State Teachers College at 
Terre Haute, Indiana, and report to the gov 
ernor. The work will be done by Harry E 
Elder, registrar of the school at Terre Haute, 
and W. E. Wagoner, secretary-registrar of th 


<indergartens i 
kindergartens in 


college at Muncie. 

Dr. WituiAM F. Oapurn, professor of soc 
ology in the University of Chieago, has resigned 
membership in the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
In a letter to General Hugh S. Johnson, director 
of the National Reeovery Administration, hi 
states that he has presented his resignation be 
cause the interests of the consumer are not suffi 
ciently safeguarded by the board. 


} 


+ 


Proressor H. R. Touury, director of 
Giannini Foundation of the University of Cali 
fornia, is in Washington, to assist in the ad 
ministration of the National Farm Relief Act. 


HerMAN G. Barty, dean of the engineering 
school of the University of North Carolina, was 
recently appointed by President Roosevelt to 
be a member of North Carolina’s Advisory 
Board on Publie Works. 


THE School Board Journal states that Samuel 
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Engle Burr, superintendent of schools at Glen- 
dale, Ohio, who was recently reelected, has been 
eranted leave of absence for graduate study. 
Mr. Burr will spend part of his time at the 
University of Cineinnati and part at Teachers 
William Slade 


Jr., has been elected to serve as acting superin 


College, Columbia University. 


endent of schools during Mr. Burr’s absence. 


Uni- 


rsity of Missouri, and Mrs. Williams expect 


PRESIDENT WALTER WILLIAMS, of the 


visit Austria and Germany this fall, sail- 
from New York October. 
esident Williams has been awarded the Ober- 


some time in 
der grant for travel and study in German- 
peaking countries. During their stay abroad, 


expect to visit German-Switzerland and 


hbably Hungary. This is the second time that 


President Williams has received the Oberliinder 


Dr. Wittiam A. Mappox, president of Rock- 
rd College, Illinois, and Alfred O. Wilgereth, 
ector of the musie department of the college, 
' killed on August 10 in an automobile acci- 
Dr. Maddox became president of Rock- 

d College on June 15, 1919. He was presi- 
ent of the Federation of Illinois Colleges in 
1925 and 1926. Mr. Wilgereth became a mem- 
ber of the faeulty of music in 1923 and had 
een the director for the last few years. 

JoHN Howarp EASTERDAY, vice-dean and one 

the founders of the Brooklyn Law School, 
died on August 7. He was sixty years old. 

At Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota, 
Henn Verbrugghen, formerly conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and director 
ot the Athenaeum School of Music, Glasgow, 
Scotland, and of the New South Wales Conser- 
vatory of Music, Sydney, Australia, will join 
the faeulty as professor of chamber musie and 
appreciation and chairman of the department 
of musie; Professor Ian B. Stoughton Hol- 
bourn, chairman of the department of art, is 
returning in September after a year’s leave of 
absenee spent at his home in Seotland; Dr. E. 
A, Fath, chairman of the department of astron- 
omy, will spend a year’s leave of absence in re- 
search work at Lick Observatory in California; 
Dr. H. Carter Davidson, associate professor of 
English, has been named assistant to the presi- 
dent. Dr. continue to offer 
courses in English; Dr. 


Davidson will 


the department of 
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Myron M. Weaver has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor of health and physi- 
eal education for men. Dr. Weaver is chair 
man of the department of health, physical edu 


cation for men and athleties. 


the Uni 
versity of California Institute of Child Welfare, 


Fears for the research program of 


whieh was seriously threatened by the legisla 
tive budget eut, have been temporarily allayed 
by the receipt of an emergency grant of $17,235 
Kduca 


for the year 1933-34 from the General 


tion Board of New York. 


For the current year, the State University of 
Iowa is not giving any fellowships or scholar 
ships to graduate students, but in lieu thereof is 
pursuing the plan of giving free tuition to 
selected number of those who would normally 
qualify for a scholarship, and tuition and free 
room to those who would normally qualify for 
The 


dormitory unit accommodating one hundred as 


a fellowship. university has set aside a 
a graduate house to which students holding any 
honor appointments, including the above and 
assistantships, are eligible. It is hoped to make 
this the nucleus of an organization for further 


development. 


THE correspondent of the London Times from 
Berlin reports that Herr Rust, the Prussian 
Minister of Edueation, has stated that it was 
intended to establish three universities on the 
model of Oxford and Cambridge for the train- 
state. He 
shadowed vaguely a state built up on the model 


ing of leaders for the new fore- 
of ancient Sparta, with a small body of “Spar- 
tans” at the top, who alone would have full 


rights of citizenship. 
WE that a 


meeting of the board of management of the 


learn from the London Times 
British Institute in Paris was held in the office 
of the rector of the University of Paris on July 
1. M. Charléty, rector of the university, M. 
Honnorat, president of the National Founda- 
tion of the Cité Universitaire, and Professor 
Legouis, formerly professor of English litera 
ture at the Sorbonne, welcomed Sir Theodore 
Morison as the new director of the British Insti- 
tute. Sir Henry Pelham, the chairman of the 
Education Committee, said that it was the in- 
tention of the committee in London to do all in 


their power to establish closer relations with 
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the Sorbonne, especially on the lines proposed 
by the rector in the study of recent develop- 
ments and new forms of thought in England. 
Professor Legouis said that the professors at 
the Sorbonne would weleome cooperation with 
he British Institute 
France to have opportunities of learning about 


in enabling students in 


the most recent manifestations of the English 
genius. 

Dr. ENGELBERT DoLLruss, premier of Austria, 
speaking at a mass meeting recently held at 
Innsbruck, outlined his policy in reference to 
the combatting of German attempts to control 
Austria, and issued a serious warning to pro- 
fessors in the university and superior schools, 
who heretofore have been the chief agitators for 
the Hitler movement, which counts in its ranks 
almost exclusively very young men and women, 
“We shall keep no 
else- 


predominantly students. 


teacher from finding a university chair 


where,” said the chancellor, “if service to his 


fatherland is not to his taste. The indulgence 
shown by the Austrian government toward the 
Hitler movement has come to an end as far as 
the universities go.” 

A WIRELESS to The New York Times reports 
that three more distinguished German scholars 
have been dismissed by the authorities. Ernst 
Cassirer, Walther William 
Stern, hitherto professors at the University of 
Hamburg, have been retired under the Aryan 


Berendsohn and 


and political-conformity sections of the Hitler 
Service Act. 


known to students of philosophy in the United 


Civil Professor Cassirer is well 
States through his works on epistemology and 
on Emanuel Kant. Professor Berendsohn is an 
author in Scandinavian literature and a biogra- 
pher of Knut Hamsun. Professor Stern has 
been one of the relatively few productive psy- 
chologists of Germany; his subject, it is said, 
is especially objectionable to the Nazis. Seven 
associate and assistant professors and a half 
dozen lecturers also have been dropped from 
the faculty, and many teachers in secondary 
schools and city officials have also been retired 


under the new orders. 


A WIRELESS to The New York Times, from 


Bad Nauheim, Germany, dated August 5, re- 
that 
Pennsylvania, president and founder of the 


ports Gustav Oberlinder, of Reading, 
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Oberlinder Trust, which has been financing 
“American good-will expeditions” and scientific 
and educational commissions to Germany, has 
arrived there to take the cure. Before return- 
ing to the United States, Mr. Oberliander will 
study the situation in Germany with special 
reference to the feasibility of continuing the 
system of despatching study commissions to 
Germany. Twelve study groups financed by the 
Oberliinder Trust are now traveling in Ger- 
many, and several more are booked to arrive 
early in the autumn, completing the schedule 
for the present year. No plans for 1934 have 
been formulated, and no financial decision con- 
cerning the continuance of the present practise 
next year will be reached until Mr. Oberlander 
returns to New York next month. 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that a 
reduction in the number of teachers studying at 
training colleges is advocated by the Minister 
of Edueation for Denmark, Mr. H. Borgbjerg, 
in order to decrease the number of those with- 
out work. In the last 10 years 6,065 teachers 
graduated from the training schools, and of 
these 1,212 are without employment. Those 
taking the teacher’s course have gradually in- 
creased, so that last year 1,100 gained certifi- 
eates, but only about 460 were absorbed by the 
The number of children in the schools 
It is proposed to 


schools. 
is also slightly diminishing. 
close immediately one of the training schools, 
of which there are twenty in Denmark, and 
The number of admissions is 
to be reduced to 400 each year from 1934. 
Eight of the training schools are state establish- 
These give a 


later, two others. 


ments and the remainder private. 
three-year course, the teachers graduating being 
qualified for the elementary and middle schools. 


THE Christian Science Monitor writes: 
“The new Enoch Pratt Free Library in Balti- 
more exceeds in comfort, convenience and 


beauty the expectations of the institution’s 
300,000 patrons. Before Mr. Joseph L. 
Wheeler, the present librarian, took charge sev- 
eral years ago; the library was far from being 
modern. It was poorly lighted, crowded, be- 
hind the times. There were almost no open 
shelves. During the last two years, while the 
library occupied temporary quarters, the ser- 
vice was vastly improved. Mr. Wheeler in- 
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stalled the open shelf system and thousands of 
new volumes were acquired, but the physical 
environment naturally left much to be desired. 
For these reasons, the beautiful new building, 
erected at a cost of $3,000,000, has an extraor- 
dinarily strong appeal. It occupies an entire 
block, and its books are displayed in a series 
of decorously attractive show windows. In the 
three floors and basement of the building there 
is ample room, not only for the present stock 
of the library, but also for the addition of as 
many new departments and books as the city 
will be able to purchase for years to come.” 


An Associated Press dispatch reports that 
twelve states have now ratified the child labor 
amendment, but only seven of them have made 
the required report to the State Department. 
Michigan, the eleventh in point of time to vote 
the ratification amendment in its State Legisla- 
ture, went down as seventh state to ratify on 
the State Department records. The other six 
on record there are: Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Montana and Wisconsin. 
Four that ratified this year previous to Mich- 
igan but not reported as recorded at the State 
Department are North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon 
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and Washington. The twelfth state was New 
Hampshire, hailed by friends of the amendment 
as the first ratifying state in the industrial east. 
Thirty-six states are necessary to make effective 
the amendment, which has been pending in the 
states since June 4, 1924. 


At Colby College, Waterville, Maine, it is 
proposed that the degree of A.B. shall be ob- 
tained without taking Latin or Greek, by sub- 
The de- 


Modern-language 


stituting work in a modern language. 
gree of B.S. will be dropped. 
requirements for graduation will be based upon 
proficiency, rather than upon a certain number 
of courses. If a student’s work in two modern 
languages in his secondary school is sufficient 
to meet these requirements, he need not take 
further language study in college. Students 
will be required to take certain varied fields 
of work in their first two years, and be free 
to devote their junior and senior years to 
courses bearing upon their major subject. Stu- 
dents majoring in the social sciences will have 
fuller opportunity to concentrate in this field. 
One third of the offered for 


may be in any subject credited for graduation 


units entrance 


from an approved secondary school. 


DISCUSSION 


THE PRESENTATION OF SCIENTIFIC 
FACTS TO CHILDREN 


Achievements of Civilization, Number 2, ‘‘ The 
Story of Numbers,’’ Prepared under the Auspices 
of the Committee on Materials of Instruction of 
the American Council on Education with the Co- 
operation of the Subcommittee on Political Educa- 
tion of the American Political Science Association. 

Tus booklet states that it was prepared by 
Miss Bertha M. Parker (a teacher of science, I 
believe, in an elementary school) and Miss May 
Diehl (a clerk, I believe). The booklet was sub- 
mitted, so it is stated, for verification of facts to 
a professor of Oriental languages. The enter- 
prise enjoys certain support from the school 
systems in Baltimore, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 
Houston, Kansas City, Pittsburgh, Providence, 
Rochester and Washington. The committee had 
certain financial aid from the Commission on 
Social Studies of the American Historical Asso- 


ciation. This booklet on numbers is the second 


in a series of popular booklets on various 
phases of science and learning, designed for 
children. The principal sponsoring organiza- 
tion appears to be the American Couneil on 
Education. 

The booklet on numbers, and several others in 
widely different fields, are prepared by two 
young women who are in no sense authorities in 
any of the fields involved. The conception that 
to explain material involving learning to chil- 
dren expert service is not necessary is so ridicu- 
lous that the idea searcely merits refutation. 
Some knowledge of children is necessary, but 
this knowledge in no wise involves any familiar- 
ity with a technical jargon by which fundamen- 
tal understanding of the child mind has often 
been beclouded. 

In England Sir William Bragg at the Royal 
Institution has given for many years popular 
lectures to children on various phases of phys- 
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ies. As a Nobel prize winner in this field, Sir 
William’s competence in the subject-matter can 
not be disputed, but he could not secure formal 
authorization to teach physics in one of our 
high schools, as doubtless Sir William has had 


no course either in the or in the post- 


pre 
Nevertheless, the leetures 


] 


thousands of 


adolescent 


have entertained children and 


prepared by him have reached other 


certain that the chil- 


booklets 
thousands. One may be 
dren hearing Sir William’s lectures or reading 
his booklets have received correct notions about 
fundamental ideas involving physical coneepts. 
There are many scholars in physies incapable 
of preparing booklets for children on light or 
sound or heat, but it is a fundamental tenet of 


the ideas upon which higher institutions of 
learning are built that no one not in some large 
‘holar in physies can prepare for 
children correctly booklets on topies involving 
ideas of physies. 

The booklet 
Numbers,” 
arithmetic” 
The quotation given “Aleuin told,” ete., page 
3, 1s 


phrase by a 


“The Story of 


opens with a discussion of “Aleuin’s 


under criticism, 
and no such work is known at all. 
a stupid misinterpretation of a chance 
second-rate (or third-rate) Ger- 
man writer on the history of arithmetie. 
Aleuin may possibly have composed a collec- 
tion of problems called “Propositiones ad acu- 
and one problem here given 
may be from that However, the 
work by Aleuin is in no sense an arithmetie and 
even the details ascribed to Aleuin in this book- 


endos iuvenes,” 


collection. 


let about the use of Roman numerals (page 4) 
are figments of the imagination. 

Gerbert, who is mentioned as the author of 
an arithmetic, wrote no arithmetic and the de- 
tails of his methods of addition are incorrectly 
presented. Gerbert’s relationship to the devel- 
opment of the process intended is quite uncer- 
tain historically. 

Any one trained in scholarly method in his- 
tory or literature can look up Aleuin and Ger- 
bert in aecepted scholarly reference works suf- 
ficiently to establish the correctness of the above 
remarks. 

The booklet terminates (p. 29) with “Other 
Field of The 
are quite false, the 


Inventions in the Numbers.” 


three opening sentences 


first two confusing tenths and tens, “decimals,” 
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with decimal fractions and the notation for 
them. The third statement that “Simon Stevin 
was the first to discover the fact that the 
laws of combination for tenths and hundredths 
are the same as the laws of combination for 
tens and hundreds” is quite false, both in fact 
and in implication. The method of Stevin was 
applied in numerous ways before his time by 
many arithmeticians, notably by Christian Ru- 
dolff who gave in 1530 “an example in com- 
pound interest and uses the bar exactly as we 
would use a decimal point.” I quote here from 
Teachers College Bulletin, First Series No. 5, 
March 12, 1910—an essay on “The History ot 
Decimal Fractions,” by David Eugene Smith. 
One either believes in scholarship or one does 
not. This work is published under the auspices 
of the American Council on Edueation, with 
the cooperation of “ten of the leading schoo! 
systems of the country,” with the cooperation 
of the American Political Science Association, 
with the cooperation of the Commission on the 
Social Studies of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation; with these guarantors I have no hesita 
tion in declaring the booklet on numbers a trav- 
esty upon science and learning and a serious re 
flection upon the organizations whose names are 
used. While an accident may oceur in connec- 
tion with a single publication, if other booklets 
of this series are characterized by as little schol- 
arly care, it is surely time for these organiza 
tions to repudiate this type of misrepresenta- 
tion of American scholarship, and to repudiate 
the attempt to delude American school children 
by material prepared in this way. Is it too 
much to demand that these sponsoring organi- 
zations take their names somewhat seriously 
and that they investigate booklets issued as 
emanating under their auspices? 
Louis C. KarPINSKI 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THE SOCIAL HERITAGE ROLLS UP ON 
THE BACK OF THE SCHOOL 


THE traditional tool subjects, with which the 
school system is preoccupied, are fast becoming 
inadequate keys to the growing complexity ot 
social life. It seems surprising to hear serious 
educators concentrate on “student self-develop- 
ment” when there are signs that point to the 
impending breakdown of the school in its pri- 
mary functions of giving children such an effi 
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Number of patents 


by 5-year periods 


U.S. Patent 





Year school2 universities’ Offices 
Male Female Index* No. Index No. Index No. Index 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 

1900 18 100 4842 100 112,325 100 

1901 46.01 49.42 100 

1928 47 261 

1929 58.11 61.36 124 

1930 15135 312 219,384 195 


1‘*Social Trends,’’ Vol. I, p. 605, 
2 Ibid., p. 330. 
Ibid., pp. 338, 350. 

4 Ibid., p. 126. 

* Both on female rates. 
cient mastery of the tool subjects of languages 
and mathematies that they can find their way 
about in a complex social order. It must be 
remembered that, what with mechanical inven- 
tion, seientifie discovery and the growth of 
technical vocabularies, the volume of the social 
heritage is piling up at an alarming rate. Are 
educational leaders facing this situation? 

A few facets published in the “Social Trends” 
volumes, when brought into juxtaposition, give 
us the bold outlines of the social scene in which 
the school system must function. In the follow- 
ing table are assembled the pertinent points. 

During the past generation the span of man’s 
years as reflected in the expectation of life has 
increased over 20 per (column (4)). 
Meanwhile the volume of eulture has piled up 
at a far more rapid rate. Additions of new 
subjeets to the school curriculum had inereased 
The number of new courses in 


cent. 


161 per cent.! 
30 representative colleges and universities had 
increased 212 per cent.! The number of patents 
granted by the U. S. Patent Office had increased 
95 per cent.! The indices in columns (6), (8) 
and (10) of the table are a rough measure, but 
they indieate the growth of culture as taking 
place at a much greater rate of increase than 


the gain in expectation of life. In faet, if a 
simple average is struck we find these three 
indices show a mean increase of 156 per cent., 
or a rate over 6 times greater than the per cent. 
increase in expectation of life! 

It seems evident that fitting children for life 
requires training and drill in learning the mas 
tery of those tools of communication that will 
provide the adult with the minimum of equip- 
for social functioning. Obviously, the 
information is an 


ment 
mere acquisition of new 
inadequate form of preparation in the face of 
this natural phenomenon of the accumulation 
of culture. In fact, the figures suggest that 
man’s life is all too short a period of learning 
to aequire adequate functional knowledge of 
It 


the rapidly accumulating social heritage. 
than 


appears, therefore, that attention 
hitherto should be given by educators to the 
problem of providing young people with new 


tool subjects, new devices of simplification and 


more 


new means of threading one’s way selectively 

through the inereasingly complex network of 

social relationships and culture accumulations. 
F. Stuart CHAPIN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


QUOTATIONS 


ENGLISH TEACHERS IN TRAINING 


CrircuLaR 1430, which will be found in an- 


Li re 1 


which 


ther column, confirms the hint 


Irwin gave in the House of Lords a fortnight 


ago. The number of teachers in training in 
1934 is to be reduced by a further eight per 


cent., except those in handicraft and domestie 
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subjects colleges, allowance being made for the 
reduction to be spread over three years in the 
case of four-year students at university train- 
ing departments. The reduction will be gen- 
erally regretted, as it was hoped that by substi- 
tuting certificated for uncertificated and supple- 
f whom there are 37,000 in 


mentary teachers, ¢ 
as wastage occurred, some smaller 
Even 


the service, 
reduction might have proved feasible. 
after making allowance for this, and “for the 
elimination, where possible, of large classes,” 
the board consider the full reduction inevitable. 
Many will think this an unduly pessimistic con- 
large number of 


clusion, in view of the very 


classes over 40 and over 50—a number which is 


being only gradually redueed—and in view of 


the substantial annual wastage among the 
partly qualified teachers, chiefly women, 


through marriage and other causes. The main 
consideration, however, must be to avoid train- 
ing teachers for whom no employment can be 
found. To train such teachers is waste of pub- 
lie money and a grave injustice to the men and 
women concerned. If we admit, with however 
much reluctance, the conclusions of the board, 
and even if we admit them only partially or 
not at all, it is clear that the training colleges 
will have to accept them with whatever modifi- 
cations argument may produce. 

What will be the effect on the training col- 
leges? Can they all survive a further heavy 
reduction in their resources? The only refer- 
ence in the circular to this aspect of the ease is 
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a recognition of the difficulties to which the pre- 
vious reduction gave rise: and the board “are 
anxious to avoid any additional difficulties that 
This will be cold 


comfort to those responsible for the financing 


can possibly be obviated.” 


of the colleges, as the text of the circular shows 
that the board have failed to find any method of 
relieving the anxiety expressed. There is, it is 
true, a postscript paragraph which offers to 
vary the reduction in any college provided the 
total reduction is made in a group of colleges. 
This only tempers the wind to one shorn lamb 
while leaving others more naked than before. 
The truth is that further economies necessitated 
by loss of capitation grants can only reduce the 
efficiency of the colleges and eventually of our 
whole system of education. Colleges were built 
and their organization planned on a certain 
seale, and the capitation grants were fixed on 
the assumption that a certain number of stu- 
Would it not 
therefore be that the 
amount of the capitation grants should be re 
considered in the light of the changed condi- 
tions? block 
grant be substituted, if only temporarily, for 
the present system? Any policy which would 
lessen the risk of lowering the qualifications 
gained by students in training deserves full con 
Efficiency of training colleges, as 


dents would be in attendance. 


reasonable and just 


Or, alternatively, might not a 


sideration. 
of other institutions, is more easily lost than 
London Yducational 


regained.—The Times 


Supplement. 


REPORTS 


AVOCATIONAL EDUCATION! 

MoraLe—that inner urge to do, to believe, to 
achieve and to desire—sustains people during 
hours of trial. During the war much was done 
to build morale both among the soldiers and 
civilians, in order that the nation might come 
through triumphantly. Morale building is just 
as important during the present economie crisis. 

To satisfy the hunger of the body is a first 
concern. But to keep men and women from 
defeat of the spirit and personality, we must 
keep alive the hunger of the mind to reach out 

1 Report on avocations for adults of the Na- 
tional Commission on the Enrichment of Adult Life 
of the National Education Association. 


and learn; the hunger of the hands for skills; 
and of the social instincts to meet with other 
people. These things are the roots of morale 
and of pride. They save the human spirit from 
apathy, from the death in life that can come 
even to the well-fed. 

The efforts of communities in providing recre- 
ational and avocational occupations are serving 
not only to maintain morale now among unem- 
ployed and depressed people. Such efforts are 
preparing for the enrichment of life to-morrow. 
For many signs of to-day point toward increased 
need for avocational pursuits in the recon- 
structed future. 
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First, is the indication that hours of work 
will be greatly curtailed for all workers. 
Already hours have been cut in many industries, 
and the full holiday on Saturday has come into 
effect widely as a means of spreading work. 
Whether or not we believe in such schemes for 
engineering the future as Technocracy, it is clear 
to leaders in different fields that increasing 
technical progress will enable men and women 
to make a living in only a fraction of their 

aking hours. “A wide margin of free time will 
be left to them to fill as they please. So that 
people will not be helpless in the face of these 
die hours, or will not use them destructively, 

n avocation will be as necessary as a job. 

A further reason for promoting avocational 
education comes through the changing character 
of work itself. Work has been mechanized and 
intricately subdivided. Yet the nature of man 
has not changed as a complex civilization has 
encompassed him. He is a skill-hungry animal 
and must express himself in activity. In order 
to get fulfilment and satisfaction, he must do 
more than tend a machine, pull a lever or push 
a button. 

Increasingly adults must find outlets for their 
abilities, talents, hobbies and interests outside 
of their work. The measure of a man to-morrow 
promises to be not only how successful he is in 
his vocation, but how much he enjoys his avoca- 
tion. That education for leisure is now vital to 
our civilization is recognized in “Social Trends,” 
the research findings of a committee of social 
scientists appointed by President Hoover. 

Dr. L. P. Jacks, of Oxford University, is 
among the educators who are pointing out that 
modern leisure must set free the creative powers 
of men and women, thwarted in modern indus- 
try. He states: “No amount of ready-made 
pleasures, no intensity of external excitement 
will ever compensate a human being for the 
starvation of his essential nature when skill is 
denied him. The driving power to be relied 
upon in bringing out creative ability is the love 
of beauty, innate in everybody, but suppressed, 
smothered, thwarted in most of us—a deep, 
unsatisfied hunger, rendering our lives miserable 
though we don’t know what is the matter.” 

In this high-speed age, avocations provide 
needed relief from tension. They are enemies 
of the American diseases current among people 
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in all classes of society—physical, mental and 
nervous breakdowns. Avocations are serving 
many adults to-day as the most satisfying form 
of recreation. Recreation is concerned not only 
with fun, amusement and pleasure, but with 
affairs of deeper meaning. As a child gains his 
life through play, so an adult re-creates his life 
and liberates his spirit through recreation. 
Sports and games programs, musie, art, drama, 
handeraft, nature study and social activities 
are among the varied fields of recreation which 
lend themselves for hobbies and avocations. 

And thus we find that agencies which exist to 
promote recreation are an invaluable community 
resource in avocational education. Public reere- 
ation departments in their programs both for 
children and adults are fostering tastes, hobbies 
and skills that will provide lifelong avocational 
interests. The Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A,, Girl 
and Boy Scouts, settlements and museums, are 
among other agencies that prepare for future 
avocations. 

Habits for the use of leisure are most effee- 
tively formed in childhood. Many of the men 
and women who are now at a loss for ways to 
oceupy their spare time received the formal edu- 
cation of yesterday’s school and had few op- 
portunities in their spare time as children to 
plant enthusiasms that could grow with the 
years. Now more and more schools and colleges 
are recognizing the challenge to train boys and 
girls for the wise use of leisure, as well as for 
making a living. Leadership for play outside 
the school supplements this curricular training. 

A choice of leisure time activities offered to 
boys and girls gives them a chance to decide 
which they want to pursue as adults. In the 
plentiful spare time that is promised to them 
as workers of the future, they will have time to 
follow several avocations. 

Beside their contribution in training children 
for the wise use of leisure, schools are taking 
an important part in the community scheme for 
developing avocations among adults. The 
“lighted schoolhouse” in many cities is offering 
a wide choice of public evening classes, clubs 
and recreational groups, reaching at least a 
million men and women. Informal and purely 
voluntary in spirit, these activities are found in 
all sections of the country, though by no means 
in every school system. The important com- 








munity resource of the school plant is far too 
little used outside regular school hours. 

The depression has forced the curtailment of 
evening school staffs in some cities. In others, 
however, the challenge of unemployment has 
greatly enlarged the activities, volunteers sup- 
porting the work of the regular teaching staff. 
Although many students enter evening schools 
to study along vocational lines, or to get school- 
ing they missed in their childhood, avocational 
interests are increasing. Dramaties, choruses, 
craft work, gymnasium classes, swimming, ath- 
leties and painting are popular. A number of 
schools stress the importance of community 
singing, dancing and social recreation as a means 
of developing friendships and clearing the at- 
mosphere of formalism. 

The evening school system in Dallas, Texas, 
publishes a newspaper, which has done much 
to stimulate attendance. Among the students 
in this system is a grandfather, who is studying 
journalism. He married early and reared a 
family of nine children, who now have children 
of their own. All his life he has wanted to 
write, but this is his first chance to learn about 
the art. 

Denver’s famous “Opportunity School” offers 
any kind of educational service for any indi- 


The 


very flexible scheme permits students to enter 


vidual whenever he comes and asks for it. 


at any time during the year and to spend as 
much time as they wish at school work. In 
1931 the more than 9,000 students ranged in 
ages from 13 to 79, and 1,000 people had to be 
denied admission beeause of lack of space and 
facilities. 

Through the notable recreation plan of schools 
in Newark, New Jersey, the individual is given 
under one direction, from his early childhood 
through adulthood, the opportunity to exercise 
the physical, rhythmic, manual, dramatie and 
social skills he the curricular 
activities of the classroom and gymnasium. To 
carry over into adult life the interests and skills 
for leisure formed in childhood and to give them 


has learned in 


fresh information and inspiration on which to 
feed as the years go by will be a growing obli- 


gation of the school of the future. 

The “bitter leisure” of unemployment is being 
filled with constructive activity through the 
efforts of schools, public recreation departments 
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and other agencies. Men and 
women, either totally or partially unemployed, 
are finding a chance to acquire skills and hobbies 
that are giving them new courage and a fres} 
outlook on life. While they are keeping oecu- 
pied in the school workshop, community recre: 

tion center, or settlement house, many of them 
are discovering for the first time their own 
Having held 


community 


powers, tastes and capacities. 


routine jobs and used their leisure for futile 
amusements, they have never known before tly 
satisfaction of creative achievement. 

Among young people who have left schoo 
recently but who can not find work, the eultiva- 
tion of avocations is especially needed. These 
boys and girls have never known the stabilizing 
influence of a job. Restless, seeking adventure, 
feeling that there is no place for them in com 
munity life, thousands of such youngsters hay; 
taken to the road. To stem an increasing tide 
of vagabondage, with its grave dangers to health 
and character, communities must mobilize thei 
resources for avocational and recreational aec- 
tivities. Arts, crafts and sports under good 
leadership ean provide for young people sul 
stitute adventures, a chance for achievement anid 
a feeling that their community appreciates their 
abilities and wants them. When the eall to 
work comes, they will be started in the avoca- 
tions so necessary to a balanced life. 

Sir Ronald Lindsay, British ambassador, in 
explaining the recent march of the unemployed 
on London, said it was largely due to the fact 
that they had been sitting about so long that 
they wanted to “kick up their heels.” Even 
though men are provided with food and shelter, 
when numbers of them are congregated in idle- 
ness, they grow restless and even rebellious. 
Activity is one of the fundamental needs 0! 
human nature. 

The experience of American cities with shel- 
ters for unemployed men soon proved that pro- 
grams of activity are essential to keeping men 
orderly and contented, while they are waiting 
for a job. Hence various amusements, recrea- 
tions and avocations have been provided for the 
men in many such shelters. The work done in 
Philadelphia and Chicago is especially note- 
Musical and dramatic performances 
among 


worthy. 
revealed considerable talent 
Reading and quiet games, such as chess, 


have 
men. 
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yminoes and ecards, are always available at the 
enters. The younger men enjoy active sports 
yrovided through basketball and volley ball 
eagues. Beginning with the simple handeraft 

whittling with a knife, a whole program of 

tts has been developed in the Chicago shel- 

s, through cooperation with the Vocational 
Extension Department of the Board of Eduea- 

This program is interesting men in new 
cations as well as avocations. 

“Why walk the streets when you can play, 
tudy and produce?” the Department of Public 
Recreation in Reading, Pennsylvania, asks un- 
mployed men. The man without a job in this 

can go to any of four recreation centers 

‘ activities which bring greater dividends of 
nowledge and health out of enforced leisure. 
Hobbies are safety valves. They give a sense 

power and achievement. In this highly 
standardized, artificial civilization, people must 
turn to them more and more for self-expression 
and for compensation. Yet thousands of men 
and women who need hobbies have never ac- 
quired them because of the lack of training and 
example, and also because of the desire for con- 
formity that dominates our social life. The 
iuthors of “Middletown,” study of a typical 
\merican small city, state that a man who fol- 
lowed a hobby there was considered somewhat 
of a “nut.” 

Studies of the hobbies of people in a variety 
of different occupations shows a large category 
of interests outside of work. Physicians love to 
paint and seulp, and do it well, as shown in their 
recent art exhibit in New York City. Artists 
enjoy working at machinery. Many teachers 
tind reereation in handcraft. An important in- 
dustrialist ean be found more often at his work- 
bench than at his office desk. For a certain 
locomotive engineer, the height of creative satis- 
faction is singing in the community chorus. 

Among the “ninety-seven varieties of hobbies” 
listed as a result of a questionnaire sent to one 
hundred men and women in many different pro- 
fessions were bookbinding, studying languages, 
nterior decorating, fencing, chess, mask making, 
painting furniture, gardening, collecting (from 
sea shells to kites), cooking and “getting odd 
groups of people together to see what happens.” 
Of all hobbies, travel and outdoor sports led. 

The forms that avocational interests may take 
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are as broad as human interests. The more 
they overlap, the richer will be the individual's 
powers of expression. Avocations may be based 
upon skills with the hands, as pottery making, 
wood earving, sewing; skills of the body, as 
swimming, tennis, dancing; and mental skills, as 
creative writing, working at puzzles, composing 
music. Many avoeations partake of more than 
one skill—for instance, sculpture, which involves 
both skill with the hands and creative imagina 
tion. A person who adopts the drama as an 
avocation and joins a little theater group may 
have for his spare time such varied interests as 
play writing, painting scenery, studying color 
and line as applied to costume design, and 
directing publicity, as well as expressing him- 
self as an actor through the arts of voice and 
pantomime. 

The avoeational recreations group themselves 
in general within the field of the physical sports, 
the arts (ineluding music, drama and_ the 
graphie arts), the handcrafts and the out-of- 
door interests, which include nature study, hik- 
ing and camping. The physical sports provide 
needed relaxation and exercise. But it is 
through the recreations which afford an outlet 
for the creative abilities defeated by the machine 
age that avocations can contribute most toward 
solving the problem of our growing leisure. 

Interest in reading, study and discussion— 
avocations in themselves—may grow out of 
nearly every other avocational interest that is 
given intelligent leadership. 3o00ks on art, 
music, drama and natural science find enlarging 
audiences as men and women gain first-hand 
practise in these avocations at schools and 
recreation centers. Comradeships are fostered 
through study groups and discussion circles 
who have a common hobby. 

Appreciation of the arts, as well as actual 
practise in them, is an avocational interest which 
will help to build a new culture. L. K. Frank 
wrote recently in the American Magazine of 
Art: “While art furnishes the patterns of human 
conduct and the aids to their performance, it 
also serves to provide the ‘escapes’ through 
which man turns his back upon the world of 
duties and necessities, and finds sheer delight 
in a wholly imaginary life portrayed for him by 
the artist. ... Indeed, as our leisure time 
grows, it is probable that artistic activities, so 
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long confined to the relatively few, will become 
a resource of all but the dullest, as we find in 
them new avenues to expression, new resources 


of reassurance and new escapes from perplex- 


” 


ity. 
The Graphic Sketch Club, unusual experiment 


sponsored in Philadelphia by Mr. Samuel 
Fleisher, illustrates the joy and creative achieve- 
ment that men and women in many professions 
may find in art as an avoecation. Business men 
turn to art as recreation in several cities where 
business men’s art clubs flourish. 

Amateur music and drama have felt no slump 
during the depression. On the contrary, people 
have been turning to them increasingly to gain 
courage and emotional relief. When a person 
is taken outside of his daily routine through 
performing in a play, when he sheds his indi- 
vidual worries to throw himself whole-heartedly 
into the performance of a chorus or orchestra 
or when he eateches a quick sympathy with an- 
other time and another nationality through 
enjoyment of a folk-song, then the arts of 
drama and music have lent him forgetfulness 
and refreshment of spirit, as well as expression 
More and 


more communities lately have been mobilizing 


of his inmost powers and capacities. 


their resources for music and for drama to pro- 
vide opportunities for both the unemployed and 
the employed to participate in or serve as audi- 
ences for frequent performances. Such activi- 
ties preserve mental health. 

Realizing that nature lovers can not be made 
just by the study of books, cities have been 
enlarging their laboratories for the pursuit of 


nature study avocations. Chief among these 
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workshops are the many acres in county parks 
and the large outlying municipal reservations 
which have been acquired during the last fey 
years. Generous space for hiking, trail-making, 
sports and camping under city auspices has 
helped to start an army of young people on 
their way toward a permanent enthusiasm for 
the out-of-doors. In many such parks the wood- 
land trails have been left in their natural state, 
and excursions over them are conducted by 
nature guides. 

The time is ripe for adult education along 
avocational lines, not only as a morale builder 
in depression, but as a permanent growth. To- 
day we have a more serious-minded public, who 
seek the truth and have had time—sometimes 
too much time—to think things out. The as- 
surance that “big money” brought success and 
happiness, which dominated America during the 
inflated twenties, has proved hollow. In the 
period just ended, money came easily and was 
spent easily on amusements that failed to 
satisfy. Leisure continued the mad 
acquiring possessions, for keeping on the move. 
It remained for the depression to give us a 
clearer point of view. We are beginning now 
to look beyond the development of material re 
sources to the development of human powers 
and fundamental human needs. 

Orto T. MALuery, Chairman 
GRACE ABBOTT 

W. T. Bogan 

JoHN H. FINLEY 
KATHERINE KOHLER 

JAMES E. RUSSELL 

JAMES E. Rogers, Secretary 
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SHOULD EX-TEACHERS BE MEMBERS 
OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION? 


In an extensive study? on the social beliefs 
and attitudes of American school board mem- 
bers, Arnett 
members of boards of education, throughout the 
United hold attitudes 
toward political, international, educational and 
In fact, they were found to 


discovered that, in general, the 


States, conservative 


social problems. 


1C. E. Arnett, ‘‘Social Beliefs and Attitudes of 
School Board Members.’’ Emporia Gazette Press, 
Emporia, Kansas. 1932. 237 pp. 


be slightly more conservative than a represen- 
tative number of teachers who were given the 
same attitude test? as were the school board 
members. 

In analyzing his data further, Arnett discov 
ered that social attitudes were conditioned by 


2M. A. Harper, ‘‘A Social Study.’’ Teachers 
College Bureau of Publications (1927). There are 
71 items in the test—the total number of items 
marked on the liberal side is taken as the final 
score. Thus, a high score indicates a liberal at 


titude and a low score a conservative attitude. 
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several factors: the part of the country the 
board member represented, the type of com- 
munity (city or rural) he came from, the man- 
ner of securing his office, his sex, and his 
neome. While these factors revealed no sig- 
nificant difference in the composite score, on 
separate items of the test, however, they did 
show a decided influence. For example, the 
South showed liberal tendencies on the tariff 
issue while New England was conservative on 
this issue; New England showed a more liberal 
attitude on religious matters, the South a more 
conservative attitude, and so on. Significant 
differences in composite score were revealed, 
however, in the case of age, education, political 
parties, occupation and church affiliation or 
preference: t.e., board members between 21 and 
35 years of age appear significantly more liberal 
than those over 60 years of age; those with 
college and university training significantly 
more liberal than those with a high-school train- 
ing or less; those affiliated with “Independent” 
political parties significantly more liberal than 
the Democrats and the Democrats significantly 
more liberal than the Republicans. Those who 
claim membership in the Unitarian church or 
no church membership are significantly more 
liberal than those of other religious denomina- 
tions. Members of the professional vocations 
appear the most liberal and those of the clerical 
the least liberal. The board members of the 
other vocations (proprietorial, managerial, com- 
mercial, manual labor, agricultural and house- 
wife) make mean liberal attitude scores which 
fall between the mean scores of the professional 
and clerical. 

In addition to the ten factors just discussed 
in relation to the social attitudes of almost 1,100 
school board members, there were available for 
these same 1,100 members data on the following 
years of teaching experience; years 
served as member of the board of education; 
term of office; number of children; marital 
status; the holding of other publie office; com- 
pensation for services; having interests or hob- 


lactors: 


bies, 
What significance, if any, do these facts have 
in conditioning or influencing social attitudes? 
There are 71 items in the test and a mean 
score of 29.39, for example, indicates that this 
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number of items was marked on the non-con- 


servative or liberal side. 


A high seore points 


toward liberalism and a low seore toward eon- 


servatism. 
in mind. 


The results are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 
ADDITIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOL BOARD 


MEMBERS IN THE 


UNITED STATES 





YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


Amount 


None 
1-3 years 

4-10 years 

11 years and over 


Mean 


29.39 
31.7% 

32.87 
36.35 


The table should be read with this 


S. D. 


9.15 
10.14 
9.72 


14.58 


YEARS SERVED AS MEMBER OF BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Below 3 years 
4-10 years 

11-20 years 

21 years and over 


TERM OF 
1 year 
2-3 years . 
4—5 years 
6 years and over 


NUMBER 


None 

1 child 

2-4 children 
5 or over 


THE HOLDING OF 


Have held other public of- 
fice 

Have not held other public 
office 


COMPENSATION 
Receive some compensation 


Receive no compensation 


HAVING 


Having some hobby 
Having no hobby 


INTERESTS OR 


380 30.41 
461 31.04 
140 30.59 
50 29.42 


OFFICE 
49 30.47 
664 31.10 
203 31.07 


113 29.72 


CHILDREN 
106 31.61 
156 30.23 
628 30.74 
72 29.63 


Pusuic OFFICE 
96 30.71 
667 30.89 


For SERVICE 
361 31.25 


674 30.59 


HOBBIES 
522 31.10 


545 


MARITAL STATUS 


Married 
Unmarried 


1019 
42 





10.65 
9.78 
10.62 
8.91 


8.40 
10.65 
9.99 
8.70 


10.08 
11.37 
10.56 

9.15 


9.69 


11.01 


11.49 
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From an analysis of the mean attitude scores 
obtained for these various classifications, it will 


be readily seen that none of these factors, except 


one, bears any relationship to the liberalism or 


the attitudes held by the school 
The 


rela- 


conservatism ol 
board members represented in this study. 
does bear a significant 


one tact which 


tionship the amount of teaching experience 
which the board member has had. 

Of 733 board members who answered the item 
112 indicated that 
had 


of teaching experience; 110 


requesting this information, 


they had no experience, 134 from one to 


three had 
from four to ten years of experience, and 77 


had 


of these 


years 


eleven years or more. Presumably, none 


board members was teaching at the 
time this questionnaire was filled out. 

The mean seore of the 412 who had no teach- 
29.39: those 


three years’ experience had a mean score of 


ing experience was with one to 
31.73; those with four to ten years of experi- 
ence had a mean score of 32.87; and those with 
over eleven years of experience had a mean 


score of 36.35. This reveals a steady and con- 


TABLE II 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES FOUND BETWEEN 
MEAN ATTITUDE SCORES FOR VARYING AMOUNTS 


OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


Differences 
between means 
of 
No experience and 
1-3 years 
No experience and 
4-10 years 
No experience and 
over 1] years 
1-3 years’ experience 
and 4-10 years 
-3 yeats’ experience 
and over 11 years 

10 years’ experi- 

ence and over 11 

years 3. 905 ! 96 

*The Sigmas of the 
analysis are: 

" iliieads (No Experience) 

(1-3 Years) 
Omean (4-10 Years) 
Omean (11 Years and Over) 


Means needed for this 
0.45 
0.88 
0.93 


1.66 


OMean 
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sistent rise in attitude score indicating, thereby, 
a more liberal attitude as the number of years 
of teaching experience increases. 

The differences between these 
were statistically analyzed in order to determine 
differences were 


mean scores 


whether these obtained true 
differences or merely due to sampling errors. 
The results are given in Table II. 

A difference which is three times its standard 
deviation is usually taken to be statistically si; 
nificant. 
size indicates that there are 100 chances in 


In other words, a difference of 


or complete reliability that the difference is a 
true difference and not one due to sampling 
errors. 

It is, therefore, evident from these data that 
if the public desires men in offices which con- 
trol public education in the United States to 
have attitudes that tend to be more liberal than 
conservative, it should select some men or women 
who have had a number of years of teaching 
It should favor those having the 
longer teaching experience. Per contra, if peo- 
ple want school board members who tend to be 


experience. 


more conservative than liberal, it should elect 
those of least teaching experience, if any. In 
view of the power of school board members in 
determining the trend of school policy, the facts 
are important. It would seem, in view of the 
multiplicity of societal problems arising from 
changes as indicated in the Hoover Commission 
Report on Recent Social Trends, that people 
would be wise to favor in general the more lib- 
eral types of school board members. School ad- 
ministrators would then have support in at- 
tempting to help societies to effect changes 
more consistently. While social attitudes alone 
may not be considered as qualifying for school 
board membership, other qualities being equal, 
social attitudes become decisive. 
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